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A GOLDEN SORROW. 



CHAPTER I. 



WELCOME HOME. 



TT would have been impossible to turn 
-*- the Firs into a pretty spot by any 
method short of such a root-and-branch 
reformation as the pulling down of the old 
house, and the construction of a new one 
on a totally different plan and in another 
aspect. But it was possible to materially im- 
prove the ill-favoured, neglected place, and 
Florence turned all her attention to doing 
this, during the interval which must elapse 
before Walter's return. It was a part of 
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2 A GOLDEN SORROW. 

the fidelity of her nature that she never 
forgot the tastes, the fancies, the lightest 
expressed wishes of those whom she loved ; 
and the defects, shortcomings, and ugliness 
of the Firs had been well known to her long 
before she had ever seen the place, which 
was now her own property ; and she was 
familiar with all Walter's ideas of what he 
would have done, had it been his. 

One of the most common forms in which 
such a morose and sullen temper as that 
with which Reginald Clint had been cursed 

« 

exhibits itself, is an unreasonable and cap- 
tious jealousy concerning the possessions of 
its victim, which resents a suggestion as an 
aggression, and the least manifestation of 
interest as a wrong. A constant uneasy 
suspicion that somebody wanted to interfere 
with him, a totally uncalled-for spirit of 
protest that his possessions were his own, 
possessed him. He would fret and fume 
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for hours at a careless suggestion from Mr. 
Martin that the trees were too thick in one 
of the plantations, or that the pond below 
the clover-fields would be the better for 
cleaning. He aifected extraordinary secrecy 
in all his affairs, and changed his employes so 
often that no one ever took any real inte- 
rest in the place. Miriam and Walter 
understood him perfectly in these respects, 
and had early learned to abstain from say- 
ing or doing anything to imply a common 
interest in the Firs, or the assumption of 
even the most trifling authority within its 
gates. In the case of Miriam, this indiffer- 
ence was perfectly genuine. " If the house 
were on fire, and I had got safely out of it, 
I should not turn my head to see whether 
it was burned to ashes or not," she had once 
said to Florence. This was but slight, if 
any exaggeration; but it was not so with 
Walter. He had a lasting regard for the 

B 2 
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old place, and though he truly believed his 
father would leave it away from him, he 
had never arrived at contemplating that 
contingency with total indifference. Hence 
Florence's acquaintance with his ideas of 
what might be done for the improvement of 
the Firs. The terms of Mr. Clint's bequest 
to her did not impose any conditions ; and, 
in a very short time after the donor's death, 
Miriam suggested to Florence that she would 
do well to get Walter's consent to selling 
the property on his return. The neigh- 
bourhood was a rising one. Whole rows of 
staring ugly red brick houses, and diminu- 
tive villas, with vivid Venetian blinds and 
top-heavy porticoes, had sprung up between 
the Firs and Drington Station. The Firs 
would be valuable building-ground. But 
Florence did not take kindly to the sugges- 
tion. Miriam did not know how much 
Walter liked the place, and what pride and 
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pleasure he would take in carrying out all 
his old plans for its improvement. "Be- 
sides," urged Florence, *'you must remem- 
ber that I do not hate rurality as you do." 

"No, indeed," Miriam had replied to 
this ; " you are just fit for it. Only I don't 
think you will ever have your own meat 
killed on the premises ! My dear Rose, all 
your muttons are pet lambs, and you will 
let the fowls die of old age I It is a fine 
thing to be in love," she went on, somewhat 
irrelevantly. " I do believe you could live 
happily with Walter in a back kitchen or a 
snail-shell, if he had everything he wanted, 
and he was perfectly comfortable." 

" Of course I could," replied Florence, 
seriously ; and then, after a moment, she 
smiled ; " I won t answer for the back 
kitchen, Miriam ; I'm afraid I should be a 
nuisance there ; I'm horribly afraid of 
beetles." 
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" I don't believe you're afraid of any- 
thing, except Walter's being delayed, or 
something happening to him. There, the 
colour has gone from your face in a mo- 
ment I Ah I well, that is the only thing 1 
fear either, so that we are alike there. And 
you really are going to begin your renova- 
tions as soon as you get rid of us — a pre- 
cious incubus we are to you I" 

Florence protested earnestly against this. 
Miriam she dearly loved, and Mr. St. Quen- 
tin had been decently civil to her. She had 
hoped they would remain until Walters 
return. Surely Miriam must feel that the 
house and all in it was as much hers as it 
had ever been. 

'* An unlucky comparison I" said Miriam, 
with an uneasy laugh. " If I had ever felt 
as much at home at the Firs as I feel now, 
I should not have been in such a hurry to 
escape from it. You must not be deceived 
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by Mr. St. Quentin's civility, my dear : it 
does not mean much of anything, probably, 
but what it does not mean is that I am to 
have the indulgence of being with my bro- 
ther. He cannot endure the mention of 
him ; if he finds out I have heard from him, 
he sulks for days together. He is more 
jealous of him than he is of you. The fact 
is, notwithstanding all my praiseworthy and 
persevering efforts to mislead him, I believe 
he has not succeeded in persuading himself 
that I have a lover, therefore his jealousy 
is obliged to feed itself on my one real 
and acknowledged affection; and the ali- 
ment is decidedly unwholesome. I can't 
altogether blame him for being rather 
savage, though he did bring it on himself, 
for, of course, if I have not succeeded in 
persuading him that there is something real 
which I am hiding from him, he rrvust know 
I have been deluding and laughing at him." 
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" Miriam, Miriam, a dangerous game !" 
" Florence, Florence, don't preach I If" 
— here Miriam's face changed and darkened 
— " if you could know how degrading and 
detestable a lot mine is, you would wonder 
I could play at any game less serious or 
final than drowning myself I As for my 
seeing Walter, I don't expect it, unless he 
comes to me, undeterred by Mr. St. Quen- 
tin's exquisite facility for making people 
uncomfortable. No, no ; depend upon it, I 
shall be permitted to come here only as a 
bribe for future good behaviour. Well, it 
cannot last for ever, that's one comfort — 
not but it may last my time." 

Then she left Florence, and did not after- 
wards renew the conversation. She was 
right, as has been seen, in her surmise. Mr. 
St. Quentin took her away, and Florence 
was left, with even increased misgivings 
about his sisters future, to her engrossing 
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and delightful preparations for Walters 
return. 

The lawn was transformed after a fashion 
which its late proprietor would have regard- 
ed as wasteful to the last degree. A deep 
sunken fence, faced with stone, and sur- 
mounted by a handsome railing, over which 
numerous plants were in time to climb and 
twist, would henceforth keep the cattle at a 
distance, rendering them picturesque but not 
intrusive ; and the ground thus subtracted 
from the purposes of severe utility was 
turned into just such a flower-garden as 
Florence and Walter used to sketch, Alna- 
schar-like, in their cottage in George Lane. 
Light paper and hangings, and some pretty 
new furniture, did wonders for the gloomy 
sitting-rooms ; and no one would have re- 
cognised the study, a room which had, as 
Florence knew, more unpleasant associations 
for Walter than any other in the house. 
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When the changes were all made, Flo- 
rence still had plenty of time on her hands 
to think of the strangeness of her position, 
and, having thought it out, to grow used to 
it. Acting on the concurrent advice of Mi- 
riam and Mrs. Cooke, she had dismissed all 
the servants, and engaged others. They 
had been liberally treated, but of course 
they were discontented, and equally of 
course they were censorious. Susan was im- 
pertinent also, and took occasion to mention 
pretty widely in the neighbourhood that 
there was more in all that affair at the Firs 
than people understood, or thought for. 
Only Mrs. Ritchie was equal to the occasion 
— she resigned I It would be a false posi- 
tion, she observed, for Mrs. Walter Clint 
and for herself, and she had, all her life, 
avoided false positions. So she departed 
from the Firs ; and whether Robert attached 
himself to her fortunes, as he had given her 
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every reason to believe he would do, or 
whether he kept his often plighted troth to 
Susan, this chronicle does not record. 

Florence found ardently zealous support- 
ers in the small world of Drington and its 
environs. Probably it would never have 
occurred to her to care or inquire what 
people of whom she knew nothing, thought 
of the strange events in which she was so 
deeply concerned. She knew little of the 
world, and was so far from being self-engross- 
ed that she would not have regarded herself 
as a subject for anybody's curiosity, had not 
Mrs. Cooke enlightened her. That excel- 
lent woman, who was very much distressed 
by the remembrance of her own uninten- 
tional mistake, made amende honorable in 
the handsomest and frankest manner to 
Florence, and became her very sincere and 
efficient friend. Mrs. Cooke had not only 
the legitimate prestige of her position, but 
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she was personally popular and influential, 
and when she was resorted to, by the ladies 
of her acquaintance, in the agonies of 
their curiosity amid the conflicting rumours 
afloat in the neighbourhood, she related the 
true story with much pathetic effect, and 
never failed to declare her belief that the 
neighbourhood had gained a " decided ac- 
quisition" in Mrs. Walter Clint. 

" You can easily imagine the diflference it 
makes to Mr. Cooke and myself to have such 
a charming neighbour at the Firs," she 
would say to each questioner, and then hint 
at the pleasure it would give her to invite 
the individual in question to meet Mrs. Clint 
at dinner at the Rectory, when she should be 
going out again. In a short time, people 
who had never before been inside the gates 
of the Firs were asking Mrs. Cooke how 
soon they might venture to call on Florence ; 
and long before Walter's return his pretty, 
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gentle wife had become a general favourite. 
The committee of the Ladies' Book-Club, a 
most exclusive institution, under the rigid 
censorship of a literary lady — who had writ- 
ten " quite an immense deal," but had not 
appeared in print, because her family consi- 
dered that sort of thing "low" — had invited 
her to become a member. The Driugton 
Dorcas meetings were brightened by her 
sweet face, and aided by her busy fingers. 
Mr. Martin was her sworn ally; and Mr. 
Standish confessed to that gentleman — who 
had never liked him, and henceforth, rather 
unreasonably, disliked him more than ever 
— that he had believed the scandal about 
her until the day of the reading of the will, 
and that then he was ashamed of himself 

" And so you ought to be," was Mr. Mar- 
tin's brief comment. 

" You must recollect Clint's will was a 
very extraordinary one, and I had never 
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seen her before it was made, and only once 
afterwards for a few minutes." 

^^ Half a minute ought to have been 
enough to make you ashamed then of such 
a belief," said Mr. Martin, irascibly. Where- 
upon Mr. Standish called to mind the coarse 
sarcasm which Mr. St. Quentin had uttered 
in his wrath, with reference to Mr. Martin's 
bachelor condition, and murmured to him- 
self: '* I should not wonder if the old 
nabob were right, and Martin were spoons 
on her too." 

It was on a beautiful day in early Autumn 
that Walter Clint returned to the home from 
which he had been so unjustly banished, to 
find the utmost desire of his heart fulfilled. 
He had readied Liverpool on the previous 
evening, telegraphed his arrival to Florence, 
and started by the earliest train in the morn- 
ing* A seivne stillness was over the face of 
the earth and the calm blue skv. The trees 
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— with their many-tinted foliage, sad when 
looked at singly, but gorgeous in their grand 
masses, overspread with countless shades 
of brown, and russet, and gold — were quite 
motionless, and the few leaves which fell 
ever and anon dropped silently on the grass. 
Sound travelled far in the deep stillness of 
the weather, and Florence, leaning out of 
an open window at the top of the house, 
could hear the monotonous rattle of the 
train many miles away. The sun was de- 
clining, the delicious scents of evening were 
blending with the air. As Florence leaned 
out, breathless, and feeling, now that he was 
really coming, that it could not be, that it 
was all a dream, and yet, at the same time, 
that nothing else could be, that this was the 
one truth, she heard the grating of wheels, 
and saw the dog-cart she had ordered to be 
sent for Walter driven rapidly down the 
avenue. She could not stand another mo- 
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raent. On her knees by the window-sill she 
watched now, and heard the two sounds — 
the monotonous rattle of the train as it 
neared Drington Station, and the rapid 
whirl of the wheels of her own carriage on 
the road. Presently both ceased. 

She had put off her heavy mourning for 
that day, and wore a white dress with black 
ribbons. Her fair brown hair was curled 
upon her neck, as Walter had liked to see 
it, as she had not had the heart to wear it 
during his long absence. Good God I his 
long absence ! — how long, how terrible it 
had been ! She only realized it now — now, 
when it was all but over. How had she 
ever lived through it ? It seemed utterly 
impossible that she could have endured it. 
All the pangs of this dreadful time, this cruel 
waste of their brief lives, this irreparably 
lost treasure, seemed to be mingled with the 
assurance and the expectation of that hour. 
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She had planned this event, this meeting, a 
thousand times over, and now not one inci- 
dent would resemble her fancied sketch of 
it. She was to have looked at herself in the 
glass, and finally touched up her dress be- 
fore he came, and run down to meet him at 
the door, when she should hear the dog- 
cart return. But the sound of wheels is on 
the road now, and Florence cannot stir. She 
cannot think of what her dress is, or how 
she looks in it, or whether everything is 
right downstairs. An extraordinary tremor 
and weakness have hold of her; she shrinks 
from the intensity of her own joy; the whole 
of the past is in these moments, and yet 
there is inextricable confusion of thought in 
them too. The sound of the dog-cart is in 
the avenue, but Florence cannot stir. All 
the doors are open below, and, ringing clear 
through the surging and beating in her ears, 
she hears Walter's voice. '* Where is she?*' 
VOL nL c 
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he says, and some one answers ; and then 

swift footsteps flee up the stairs, and cross 

the room, and Walter holds her in his arms! 
• • • • • • 

"Oh, Walter ; to think of your having had 
that frightful fever, and my never knowing 
anything about it I To think that you might 
have died, at the very time I was preparing 
for your coming home ! How awful I how 
awful I" 

'* My darling, don't cry so. You are cry- 
ing as if it had all happened, whereas none 
of it happened. I am quite well, and with 
you, and everything is a thousand times 
happier and better than we ever could have 
hoped for." 

" I know, I know, and I am thankful ; I 
am happy, but you must let me cry a little, 
until I can get over it, Walter. I seem to 
see it all, and live through it, even now, 
and the terror of a great escape from a fear- 
ful danger is upon me." 
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" It was a bad fever," said Walter, trying 
to check her very unusual vehemence of 
emotion by speaking carelessly ; '' but I am 
none the worse for it, though, of course, I 
am changed. But then, you must remem- 
ber, long journeys and hard work and 
time tell on one, little Flo ; and if I am 
thin and brown, and my hair is grizzled, 
there are reasons besides the fever. I as- 
sure you I am perfectly well ; I wish I could 
say as much for Daly, poor fellow ! He 
was hit hard, in earnest." 

** He said in the letter he wrote for you 
— how little I dreamed there was any cause 
for your employing him, beyond the hurt 
hand you pleaded ! — that he had been ill. 
Was it a fever like yours ?" 

'* A much worse one it must have been, 
though it did not look so at the time, and 
he was not ill nearly so long. But " — here 
Walter's face grew puzzled and downcast — 

c2 
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" he has never recovered it, in one serious 
respect. His mind has never been clear 
since." 

" Walter I Can it be possible ? Oh, poor 
fellow I" 

" It is very sad. But do not mention it 
to anyone ; it may be all right by the time 
he comes home ; and even now nobody but 
myself could tell that he has a fixed delu- 
sion in his mind, for he is perfectly rational 
in every other respect, and it is only to me 
he would mention the absurd notion he has 
conceived." ' 

" What is it, Walter ? May I know T 

** You shall know as much as I do, my 
darling," replied Walter, in an embarrassed, 
uneasy tone ; '' and then let us drop the 
subject, for I don't like it, as you may sup- 
pose. Lawrence fancies that he and I dug 
up a big nugget at our claim, and that I 
buried it somewhere while he was ill. He 
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bothered me with inaumerable questions 
when I was recovering from the fever, and, 
though I persisted in avoiding any reference 
to it, I could see his mind was quite full of the 
craze up to the time we parted. Of course, 
it made me very unhappy." 

" Then there was no foundation at all for 
such a notion ?" 

" Not the slightest." 

" Walter," said Florence, after a pause, 
"is this — ^his mind being quite clear on 
every other poii^t — insanity ?" 

" I don't know," answered Walter hastily ; 
" it is certainly a craze, but I don't think it 
amounts to thaV^ 

" Thank God 1 I must always love Law- 
rence, for your sake and for his own, and 
regard him as my dearest friend, whatever 
befalls — but — ^you never found out what a 
coward I am ? " 

" No indeed, little Flo, I never did ; and 
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considering the scenes you have gone 
through here, I should think no one else 
ever did." 

" Ah, but they might have done so, I 
am dreadfully afraid of any one whose mind 
is in the least disordered. It is weak and 
wrong, I know, and I wish I could get over 
it, but my flesh creeps, and my heart quails 
at the mere thought of being with a mad 
person." 

" Don't talk, don't think of Daly as r/iad," 
said Walter ; " he will be all right when he 
comes home. Let's talk no more about it." 
He rose, sighed, and walked about the room. 
Florence followed him with her eyes. His 
face was sad and puzzled. 

"His happiness is not perfect," she 
thought. "This is a great grief to him. 
What had T better do ? Not ask him ques- 
tions about their life abroad, which would 
direct his mind to this misfortune. And yet 
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I did so long to know every particular. How- 
ever, that must be given up." 

It was never very difficult for Florence to 
resolve on giving up her own wishes on any 
subject. She mentally made the sacrifice, 
and adhered to it. Walter was now standing 
beside the glass-door of the study, which 
opened no longer upon a narrow rough 
gravelled pathway, but upon the smooth 
shaven green grass-plot of the new flower- 
garden. His profile was turned towards her, 
and as she looked at him she realised, for 
the first time, how much he was altered. 
Climate, hard work, and illness had indeed 
been busy with him. The brightness of 
youth had gone from his face, and there 
was no startling contrast between the thin 
features and embrowned complexion and 
the prematurely gray hair. Florence's 
heart overflowed with thankfulness as she 
gazed at him. She was convinced that 
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she must indeed have been very near losing 
him. Presently, he said, with a shake 
of his head, as if discarding a painful im- 
pression : " What was your last news of 
Miriam." 

" I heard from her two days ago. There 
was nothing particular in her letter. She 
seems to be enjojdng herself in her own 
way." 

" I don't understand her or her way, I 
confess. I cannot reconcile myself to that 
marriage of hers ; and — I'll tell you what, 
Flo, I shouldn't wonder if the old man left 
her nothing, or next to it ; or if he does 
leave her his money, that he hampers it with 
some condition to destroy its value." 

" Oh, Walter, do you think he would be so 
wicked?" 

" Yes, I do ; and I'm not quite sure it 
would be so very wicked if he did, either ; 
at least, of course it would be spiteful, but 
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not so entirely unjust. You must acknow- 
ledge Miriam tries him a good deal ; and as 
she undeniably married him for his money, 
as there never was a plainer case of bargain, 
I think she might keep her part of it a little 
more liberally." 

"He worries and degrades her by his 
senseless jealousy." 

" No doubt ; but who suffers by it most T* 

" He does ; I suppose." 

" Of course he does. How happy we 
might all have been, as things have turned 
out, if Miriam had not made this great 
blunder! However, that is another un- 
pleasant subject ; and I will neither talk nor 
think of it. I will think," he continued, 
seating himself beside her, and encircling her 
with his arms, "only of the wonderful 
fortune which gave a fellow like me such a 
wife as my little Flo." 

They were very happy. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE LIB CIRCUMSTANTIAL. 

'' \rOTHING is so likely as the Improba- 
■^ ^ ble, and therefore I ought not to be 
surprised," said Lawrence Daly, as he shook 
Deering's hand with a cordiality which owed 
its origin mainly to the sense of strangeness 
in a strange place being relieved by the 
sight of a face, known, if not familiar. 
" But I am ; for you are the very man I 
wanted to see, and have been inquiring 
after, ever since we reached New York." 

"Indeed!" said Deering, with a sharp 
glance at the speaker. *'Your inquiries 
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were not successful, I should think, for 
there's not a more thoroughly * unknown ' 
man in the Empire City. Why did you 
want to see me ? I caught sight of you as 
you came off the gangway, but could not 
make my way to you sooner. How are 
you now ? All right again ? You look as 
if the voyage had picked you up consider- 
ably." 

" Completely. I'm all right again." 

'* And your chum, Clint?" 

'* He is all right too, and is off to Eng- 
land. Did you not see him on the deck, at 
the top of the gangway ?" 

'* No ; you were half-way down when I 
recognised you. And so he's gone home, 
is he ? You've done well then, I presume. 
No offence in asking; remember, I'm an 
Englishman, and therefore capable of con- 
ceiving that there may be." 

"None whatever. We have not, as a 
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fact, done remarkably well, and certainly 
could not have struck work so soon, but for 
a series of strange circumstances. Which 
way are you going ?" 

It appeared that Deering was going no- 
where in particular, and so they walked 
back together, in the direction of Tremont 
House, Broadway, where Daly and Walter 
had been boarding since their arrival in New 
York. 

"No," continued Daly, "we were very 
moderately prosperous, except in one respect; 
and that exception forms a strange story, 
even in this land of the wonderful, in nature 
and adventure. One bit of good luck came 
to us just before I took the fever, only to 
be lost again. Do you remember Clint's 
going to fetch you that time ?" 

" Of course, I do ; and the Irish fellow 
who was about your claim, the man with a 
maimed hand. He was murdered after- 
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wards. I saw an account of it in the 
papers." 

"Yes, poor fellow, he was. That was 
the worst of all that befell us. His death 
was indirectly caused by our piece of transi- 
tory good luck." 

" Indeed I How was that ?" 

Lawrence Daly began to tell him their story. 
Deering listened in profound silence, not 
interrupting him by either a question or an 
exclamation, but glancing at him from time 
to time from under his bushy red eyebrows, 
with close, curious, and suspicious scrutiny. 

" The murdered man knew all about the 
finding of this nugget ?" he asked, at length, 
when Daly had reached the episode of 
Spoiled Five's death and Walters delirium. 

"I don't know; I can't tell. He said 
one thing which seemed like it, but I have 
no certain knowledge. It was just before 
ray own illness." 
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^^But Clint most know. The man was 
somewhere about your hut, the day I was 
there last ; and, by-the-by, the shock of the 
murder no doubt intensified Clint's fever, 
and acted directly on the brain, but it did 
not cause it. You may take my word for 
that." 

" Take your word ! Why ?" 

" Because the seeds of fever were in him 
that day. Because I knew he was ill, when 
he walked out of the hut with me. Because 
I distinctly remember thinking, when I bade 
him good-bye at the bluff, that I shouldn't 
wonder if he was in for the fever." 

*' You might have told him so, and warned 
him ; or turned back, and contrived to let 
me know, if such was really your impres- 



sion." 



"What would have been the good?" said 
Deering, carelessly. " It had to come, and 
I could not have waited to pull him through 
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it. It all came right in the end, it seems." 
*' No ; it didn't. Wait awhile, and you 
will see that in other respects than the mur- 
der of poor Spoiled Five, it came very 
wrong in the end — so wrong that I am still 
on this side of the world, with my fortune 
to make, and the best I can to do with 
Clint's share of the little we did make ; for 
the nugget is gone, hopelessly gone, unless 
you can help me to recover it." 

" I !" exclaimed Deering, standing quite 
still in his astonishment, and looking at 
Daly, as if in doubt whether his words were 
meant for an affront. " What the devil do 
you mean ? What do I know about your 
nugget ?" 

" Nothing — and yet you must give me the 
clue to it, if I am ever to recover it. You 
remember the day you came to tell us you 
were going, and took somie letters for 
Clint?" 
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"Yes, yes; I remember perfectly; but 
what " 

The two men had been standing still, but 
people began to hustle them, and Daly, 
taking Deering's arm, walked on. 

" Clint had just returned then from hiding 
the nugget, and he had made an accurate 
memorandum of the spot in his pocket-book. 
Have you any recollection of his taking out 
the book in your presence ?" 

Deering perceptibly started. There was 
no doubt about it ; the arm which Daly was 
holding revealed the sudden tremor of the 
man's nerves. But he answered, slowly and 
unmoved : 

" Yes, I recollect. What then ?" 

" You were going to dress a cut in his 
hand — a cut received in hiding the nugget — 
and you used a green leather instrument- 
case for the purpose." 

" Which I must have lost on that occa- 
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sion, for I never could find it afterwards." 
" You left it in the hut. And now comes 
the strangest part of my story. Clint's mind 
became affected in the fever, and when he 
recovered, he had entirely lost all recollec- 
tion of the finding of the nugget, of his 
having concealed it, and, in short, every- 
thing about it. I was not much distressed 
by this at first, except for his own sake, for 
I remembered that the pocket-book would 
guide me to the place, and when I could 
show him the gold, he would be all right 
again. But I looked for Clint's pocket- 
book ; it was not in the locker, and I found 
instead of it — this." 

He took from a deep breast-pocket the 
small green leather instrument-case, and 
again stood still for a moment. Deering 
did not start now; he took the case from 
Daly's hand, and turned it over carelessly. 
" I knew what was coming," he said. " I 
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always had an idea I had dropped this in 
the hut, and picked up the old empty 
pocket-book I found, days afterwards, in 
my pocket, by mistake." 

"Just so. You have it still?" asked 
Daly, eagerly. 

" No, indeed ; I have not. There seems 
to be quite a fate over the thing. I lost it 
on board ship ; it fell out of my pocket one 
day when I was leaning over the side, 
watching some dolphins in a gale, and I 
very nearly went over with it. — But don't 
look so glum, man ; it was no loss to either 
you or me, for there was nothing in it." 

" Nothing in it ! Are you sure ?" 

" Cock-sure. I remember Clint's taking 
the letters of which I took charge out of it. 
A paper of needles and some pack-thread 
were its sole contents, when I looked into 
it, next, at Placer- Ville." 

"Was there no sketch, no memorandum ?" 
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"Nothing of the sort. Not a scrap of 
paper of any description. If there had 
been, of course I should have sent it back. 
I should have known then, for certain, where 
I had picked up the pocket-book, and what 
had become of my instrument-case. Of 
course I guessed, but neither was worth the 
trouble of an exchange." 

" Very extraordinary I" said Daly. " Clint 
gave me an account of his hiding the nugget, 
as clearly as I am speaking to you now, and 
most emphatically told me he had entered 
the particulars, with every needful indica- 
tion, in that unlucky book." 

" Precisely so. And you are bewildered 
at finding that he had done nothing of the 
kind ! — bewildered, though you have just 
told me Clint's mind became disordered in 
the fever, which was on him at thai very time, 
and that he has lost every trace of memory 
of the whole transaction ! But if you think, 

d2 
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you will cease to be bewildered. There is, 
in reality, nothing very surprising in the 
matter ; the whole thing was a delusion of 
Clint's. There's the explanation in a word." 

" How could that be ? I found the nug- 
get. It was in my possession, in my own 
keeping, for days before I fell ill ; and if 
Clint did not hide it — if the whole story of 
the concealment, and the memorandum in 
the book, be a delusion, what had become 
of the gold ? It was gone ; there is no more 
mistake about that than there is about our 
having found it. How can you square that 
fact with your theory ?" 

" Very easily, my dear fellow, though I 
am sorry to say it, for your sake. I explain 
the case thus — partly from the circumstances 
you have just related to me, and partly from 
my own observation of Clint on the day I 
saw him last, which was the day of the sup- 
posed concealment of the nugget, and imnie' 
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diately after that concealment. He was ill 
then ; I saw it — saw it within a few minutes 
after we left the house together — saw it in 
his walk and in his eye — heard it in his 
voice, and almost told him so, if I remem- 
ber rightly, certainly hinted to him that he 
would do well to take care of himself. The 
delirium was coming on then." 

" But three or four days elapsed between 
that and the murder ?" 

" No matter. There is nothing more 
subtle, more baffling, more impossible to 
account for, than the origin and progress of 
these fevers. I have known cases of their 
being dormant in the system for weeks, ay, 
even in these climates ; there would be no- 
thing surprising in that in England. You 
had both been anxious to get your gold 
down to Placer- Ville ; Clint had had mys- 
terious warnings from the lame man — a 
vagabond, no doubt, with a mental reserva- 
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tion in favour of not being a party to rob- 
bing you, if he could avoid it " 

" No, no," interrupted Daly ; " you must 
work out your theory without that element. 
You did not know Spoiled Five ; / did — he 
was no vagabond." 

'^Very well, then, he wasn't — as you 
please. At least, it is quite plain he knew 
what people who were vagabonds were do- 
ing, or intended to do. He put Clint on 
his guard ; and Clint's brain, already in the 
gripe of the fever, manufactured a whole 
sequence of delusions out of the warning. 
Depend upon it, he no more buried the 
nugget than you did. What can be more 
conclusive on that point than the fact that 
the memorandum he told you such a con- 
sistent story about had no existence ? If a 
portion of his story be proved false, there 
is every reasonable presumption that in the 
case of such a story none of it is true. His 
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oblivion of the romance concocted in his 
sick brain is a proof that he has regained 
his senses, not that they remain incomplete." 

Daly shook his head with obstinate in- 
credulity. *' It won't do," he said ; "your 
theory won't do. Remember, it is not only 
the hiding of the nugget, and all the circum- 
stances of the murder, all the occurrences 
which preceded, accompanied, and followed 
the shock he received, which he has for- 
gotten ; but the finding of the nugget, the 
very existence of it, all the circumstances 
jointly and equally known to us both. To 
• be right, you must account for that." 

" r think I can account for it," returned 
Deering. " The safety of the nugget was 
the chief anxiety, the last strong, engrossing 
impression on his mind, an impression suf- 
ficiently strong to create the delusion. I 
am satisfied the whole story he told you was. 
Reaction, in such a case as this, would be 
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decisive and complete. Oblivion would settle 
down over • the whole of the matter, if it 
invaded any portion of it. Perhaps your 
medical studies have not embraced these 
subtle subjects ? Perhaps you have not had 
any extensive experience of mental disease 
or phenomena ? *' 

This suggestion told immensely. There 
was nothing more opposed to Daly's dispo- 
sition or practice than pretence of any kind. 
The assumption of knowledge which he did 
not possess would have appeared to him 
simply fraudulent as well as impudent. To 
so keen an observer as Deering, a man accus- 
tomed to every kind of fraudulent assump- 
tion, from base coin to spurious reputation, the 
transparent frankness and gentlemanly quiet 
of his manner had probably revealed this. 

" You are right so far," Daly answered. 
*' I have never studied those branches of 
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medical science, and am quite ignorant on 
the subject." 

" Whereas it is a speciality of mine, if I 
may lay claim to anything so distinguished 
as a speciality. I have no doubt whatever 
that I have made a correct guess in this case. 
Deuced hard on you, I must say, to have 
had the gold stolen." 

"But how could it have been stolen? 
The dust was all right. The thieves and 
murderers had not got in." 

" How do you know ? You tell me you 
heard a noise, and rose and went out in the 
direction of it, and found Clint lying in- 
sensible over the murdered man's body. 
You can only conclude that he too had been 
roused by a noise. He can give you no in- 
formation ; it is all a blank to him. Don't 
you think it very likely it was the thief, or 
thieves, who awoke him ; and that it was in 
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pursuit of thera, or hira, Clint staggered to 
the door, and fell ?" 

*'I never did think of the case in this 
light before," said Daly. " As it never oc- 
curred to me to doubt Clint's story about 
the nugget, I never had an idea that any 
robbery had really been committed. But, 
as you put it, I must say it looks exceedingly 
probable." 

" Does any other solution, considering the 
memorandum turns out to be a myth, look 
at all probable?" asked Deering. "After 
all, that is the way to take a thing of this 
kind. It must he explicable, because it has 
indisputably happened ; and the only expla- 
nation / can discern, consistent with facts, is 
the one I have just offered. I must say 
again, it us deuced hard upon you. Clint 
need not care so much : in the first place, 
he knows nothing about it; and in the 
second, if his memory comes back to him on 
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the point of the finding of the nugget, he 
need not fret, if he has come into the good 
thing you say by his father s death." 

" I almost hope his memory may always 
remain under that cloud, unless, indeed, it 
should presage any further mental disorder." 
There was a question in his tone, if not in his 
words, and Deering answered it carelessly, 
lightly, after a fashion from which the other 
shrank. 

" Oh, never fear ; he'll do well enough. 
A man is none the worse with a hiatus in 
his brain, if he has a good income, nothing 
to do, and a wife who believes in him. A 
country squire can get on as well cracked as 
whole, I should say." 

Daly made no immediate reply ; but after 
they had walked on a little further, he said: 

" If Clint had not been hiding the nug- 
get, how do you account for the cut in his 
wrist that morning?" 
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" I don't account for it. What occasion 
is there for accounting for it ? It would be 
a mere waste of ingenuity, like many of the 
things one troubles one's head about. You 
were both in the habit of doing rough and 
dirty work every day of your lives. How 
often have you had cut hands, and smears 
of blood on your sleeves ?" 

" Often, indeed." 

" I should think so. That moving inci- 
dent need not disturb our conclusions." 

Daly then told Deering that he had con- 
sulted Dr. Drewitt, and what that gentleman's 
opinion of Walter Clint's case was. " If 
you are right," he continued — '* and there 
is a growing conviction in my mind that you 
are right — I have unconsciously misstated 
the case. It is a much simpler one, as you 
put it. It is the cessation of a delusion, and 
not the existence of one. Dr. Drewitt 
seemed very much interested about it, and 
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pressed me, as if he really meant it, to com- 
municate with him if there was anything to 
tell. I think I ought to write to him, place 
the hypothesis you have just stated before 
him, and point out that I may have uncon- 
sciously misled him." 

" No, no ; don't do that," said Deering, 
with a look at his companion which was a 
mingling of a sneer and a scowl. " His in- 
terest was merely professional manner, de- 
pend upon it. I know old Drewitt — not a 
bad old fellow, but a regular charlatan : 
would persuade you your headache was an 
intimate grief to him, and dissect his best 
friend with perfect composure. Don't gra- 
tify him ; he has not a particle of delicacy ; 
you would probably find the correspondence 
published in a puffing paper or some medi- 
cal gazette before you were out of the 
country, with names and dates complete." 

Considering that Deering knew nothing 
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whatever of Dr. Drewitt but his name, he 
had drawn rather audaciously on his fancy 
in this sketch, which was remarkable for its 
entire and absolute unlikeness to that very 
estimable man. But Deering had all his 
wits about him at all times ; and, following 
up the train of certain considerations which 
had been occupying his mind during the 
preceding conversation, very rapidly came 
the reflection that it was advisable this ro- 
mantic story of a buried nugget and a lost 
memory should be known to as few people 
and as little discussed as possible. He was 
rather anxious for Daly's reply, but when it 
came it satisfied him. 

"Dr. Drewitt impressed me much more 
favourably, I must say ; but as you know 
him, I suppose I was mistaken. The publi- 
city of everything in this country would, 
perhaps, emancipate him from the restraints 
a man in a similar position at home would 
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feel imposed on him. I will not communi- 
cate with him until I get home, at all events. 
Then, if there is any decided change in 
Clint, confirmatory of his opinion, I must 
write to him, according to my promise." 

" When do you think of going back to 
England ?" 

" I can't say," answered Daly, with a dis- 
concerted, nervous sort of laugh. " It seems 
odd that the decision of that question should 
ever have rested with a man so nearly a 

« 

stranger to me as yourself; and yet it did. 
The clearest and most decided idea I had in 
remaining in New York was the hope of 
finding you, and of recovering the pocket- 
book. If you had not lost it, we might 
have done something in the speculative line 
here, and had the nugget to fall back upon, 
for I need hardly say I should have ex- 
pected you to accept an acknowledgment 
at my hands of so great and important 
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an obligation. But that is all over now." 
He lifted his hat, and pushed his thick 
dark hair off his brow, then ran his fingers 
through his beard, and threw back his 
broad shoulders with a gesture familiar to 
him when he regarded a matter as decided 
and done with. 

By this time they had reached Treraont 
House. Daly asked Deering to dine with 
him, but he was not sorry that his invitation 
was declined. They parted, having made 
an engagement to meet on the following 
day ; and Daly went into the house, and up 
to his room, feeling that the events of the 
day had been rather too much for him. He 
would need time and solitude to think them 
out clearly. 

Deering, too, sought his much humbler 
quarters, where he had, however, the facili- 
ties he required for leading the kind of life 
he led of choice. He was hampered by no 
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"respectabilities," checked by no surveil- 
lance of decorum or refinement. And among 
his reflections was this one — whether, if it 
should prove that there was anything to be 
made out of Daly — anything, he meant, in 
the present, apart from the prospective 
gain, which, with all the means and plans 
for its acquisition, w.as already assuming de- 
finite shape in his imagination — he would 
not do well to change his quarters. Daly 
evidently knew very little of New York, but 
he was in a fair way of learning. Deering 
had had an instinctive consciousness that 
Walter Clint had suspected and distrusted 
him, but that consciousness had not included 
Daly, who was much the cleverer man of 
the two. But Deering knew the difference 
between the perceptive powers of a man in 
illness and a man in health, and gave it its 
full weight. *'A man rarely dislikes his 
doctor, if he cures him," he thought ; and 
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certainly there had been no dislike of him 
in Daly's manner that day. 

"Til see if I can't make him go away just 
when it suits me he should do so — no 
sooner ; and no later," Deering said to him- 
self, as he entered a room at once dingy and 
flashy, whose artistic and literary contents 
would have furnished the least acute ob- 
server with clear indications of his character 
and pursuits. 

He carried a chair across the room, 
placed it in front of a tall, gaunt press, and 
standing on it, contrived, with some trouble, 
to pull down a shabby old valise, which had 
evidently seen much service, and had been 
pushed well out of sight against the wall at 
the top of the press. He flung it on the 
floor, and turned it over with his foot, to 
rid it of a portion of the encumbering dust ; 
then placed it on a table, and turned out its 
motley, valueless contents, until he found the 
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object of his search. He came upon it in a 
few minutes ; and sweeping the valise and 
all the scattered rubbish down upon the 
floor, he lighted a gas jet over the stove, 
locked the door, and set himself to long, 
serious study of certain closely-written 
memoranda and roughly-drawn lines, dotted 
with figures, which occupied two pages of a 
green leather pocket-book. After his study 
had lasted some time, he smiled slowly, and 
muttered — 

" Yes, that will do ; perfectly clear and 
easy, with my recollection of the place. If 
that fellow hadn't let out the value of this 
before he asked me for it, he might have 
done me out of it easily." . Then he turned 
to the written paper again, with the reflec- 
tion : " There's no such d — d fool as your 
perfect gentleman." 
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CHAPTER III. 

INFORMATION REQUIRED. 

fTIHE loneliness of a great swarming city, 
-■- where the faces are strange, and one 
is excluded from the interests which engross 
every human being one meets ; where one 
might drop out of the concourse, and not be 
missed for one instant by any living soul, 
fell heavily on Lawrence Daly. During 
their short sojourn together in New York, 
Walter and he had been so much occupied 
with one another, the imminence of separa- 
tion after their long and close companion- 
ship had never been absent from their 
thoughts, and they had hardly observed the 
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surroanding scene. But Walter was gone 
now, and Daly, though not an ungracious, 
unsociable man, felt very thoroughly alone. 
He knew the feeling was to some extent 
voluntary, that when he should really rouse 
himself to look into his affairs, and take any 
steps in the direction of business, he should 
find no lack or difficulty of association ; but 
just yet he did not feel disposed to make the 
effort. Very seldom in his life before had 
Lawrence Daly deliberately given way to 
the indulgence of a weakness, but he did so 
now, to the indulgence of the weakness of 
discontent. 

He did not envy Walter his lot, in the 
sense of feeling anjrthing but joyful sympathy 
with his happiness, and pleasure in his good 
fortune ; but he did feel a great longing for 
a little of similar sunshine in his own life. 
The tide had set against him, somehow, just 
when it turned for Walter, and he mur- 
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mured against this. There was nowhere in 
the world a home where he would be wel- 
comed, in right of himself; there was not a 
, woman in the world the pulses of whose 
heart could be stirred by his step, his voice, 
his smile. Lawrence Daly had not frittered 
away his feelings in flirtation, and a " grand 
passion," with its stormy delight and pangs, 
had never crossed his life. He had never 
been well enough off in the past to con- 
template the possibility of marriage ; and 
this last failure made him think he had 
better dismiss the idea permanently for the 
future. It did not much matter, in the 
abstract form, in which only Daly thought 
of marriage, but, he thought, rather bitterly, 
it might have mattered very much. If, 
instead of the blank life, whose strongest 
interest was his interest for Walter Clint, his 
life had been blest with the love of a 
woman — a gentle, sweet woman like Flo- 
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rence, or a handsome, brave, impetuous, 
somewhat ungovernable woman like that 
golden-eyed Miriam, of whom her brother 
was so proud and fond — why, then, he would 
have put this disappointment right away out 
of sight, and gone to work, to win a home 
and a provision for her. But, after all, 
what did it matter to him ? It was this 
very feeling that it did not matter which 
made it hard to bear. Evidently, Lawrence 
was out of sorts. 

Under these circumstances, Deering got 
the chance of forming a sort of intimacy with 
him, which, under any other, he would not 
have succeeded in establishing. He was 
linked, in a slight but still important man- 
ner, with the old life, from which Daly had 
had no conception it would be so painful to 
break away ; and he was a wanderer, like 
himself, though, unlike him, no stranger to 
the ways of New York. They met again 
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and again, and Deering gave Daly some by 
no means ill-considered or insincere advice 
concerning the investment of the compara- 
tively small sums at his disposal,* on his ac- 
count and Walter's, with a view to the 
speediest returns consistent with safety. The 
intermittent fever of speculation was in one 
of its hot fits just then in the Empire City, 
and the only difficulty was that of selecting 
among the innumerable schemes, of hitherto 
unequalled brilliancy and extent, by which 
everybody was to make a fortune. Daly 
dabbled in one or two of the most reason- 
able of these, and did well. He was begin- 
ning to like the place, to make friends, to 
get over the desolation and the desultoriness 
which had at first beset him. He had heard 
of Walter 8 arrival, and of the flourishing 
state of things in general at the Firs, and, in 
answer to a cautiously written letter, ad- 
dressed to Florence, and in which he had 
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requested an answer from her own hand, he 
had received a report of Walters health 
which satisfied him that he was well, but 
that no re-awakening of the memory on the 
subject on which it had so suddenly and 
mysteriously sunk into slumber had taken 
place. 

"I have only two faults to find with 
Walter," Florence wrote, near the end of a 
pleasant letter, which brought her pretty 
face and sweet voice back to Lawrence's re- 
membrance with tantalising freshness : " one 
is that he looks so much older than his 
years — the other is that he is growing very 
lazy." 

" The fever accounts for the one, and ease 
and prosperity excuse the other," thought 
Lawrence. " I wonder how the golden-eyed 
Miriam gets on." Presently there was a 
reference to her in Florence's letter : 

" We are still always expecting Mr. and 
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Mrs. St. Quentin, and they are still always 
not coming. He has been ill lately, Walter 
bids me tell you, with gout, and takes the 
most violent remedies in order to be able to 
go out into company. He goes about to all 
sorts of places with Miriam. I hope they 
will come to England soon, but I have given 
up counting upon it. Walter says he has 
only one thing besides to wish for — that your 
time was up, and you were safely home at 
the Firs. And, indeed, dear Mr. Daly, so 
do I heartily wish this also." 

" A good, kind, genuine, womanly letter," 
said Lawrence to himself, as he folded it up. 
" It makes a fellow feel less lonely and lost 
to get such a letter as this. Walter means 
me to understand that he is confirmed in his 
notions of the St. Quentin mJnage^ of course. 
The old gentleman stifles his gout in the in- 
terests of his jealousy, no doubt." 

Daly had completely adopted Deering's 
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theory of the occurrences at the gold-dig- 
gings, and had come to regard the loss of 
the nugget with composure, as he might 
have regarded any ordinary loss by robbery. 
As time went on, it did occur to him some- 
times to think it strange that he knew so 
little of Deering, apart from their joint trans- 
actions ; how reserved and taciturn the man 
was in everything which related to his past 
life, his family relations, or his future pros- 
pects ; whereas he had been tolerably expan- 
sive in his own communications with Deering. 
He remembered that Walter Clint had made 
a remark of the same kind to him one day, 
and had accompanied it with an expression 
of dislike to Deering. As for Mr. Deering 
himself, he found the acquaintance with 
Daly, to which he had contrived to give the 
appearance of intimacy, both useful and plea- 
sant, and it was quite remarkable with what 
curiosity and interest he collected from 
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Daly's conversation every detail which could 
serve in the construction of the history of 
his past career. Daly was so much the op- 
posite of an egotistical man, that the collec- 
tion of these details was not an easy matter; 
indeed, it demanded considerable tact, in 
which Deering sometimes broke down, so 
that, if Lawrence had not been as little 
suspicious as he was egotistical, it must have 
struck him that his friend was strongly actu- 
ated by curiosity. But the two qualities 
combined acted in the interests of Deering's 
purpose. Daly was not put on his guard 
by any overweening notion of his own im- 
portance, and he never suspected Deering of 
any ulterior object. Thus it came to pass 
that, in process of time, Deering had arrived 
at a knowledge of all the events in Daly's his- 
tory sufficiently accurate and minute to have 
served for the compilation of one of those 
wonderful dossiers^ which are the terror of 
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French delinquents, and the objects of envy 
and admiration to French romance-writers. 

" You'll excuse my saying so," he remark- 
ed to Daly one evening, when they were 
smoking sociably together on a certain well- 
known balcony, ''but I think you acted 
rather rashly in respect to the nabob I You 
cut the painter there too abruptly and too 
completely. If you had then had a little 
more knowledge of the world, I fancy you 
would have given him more time, wouldn't 
you r 

"What for? To keep a promise to a 
dead woman which he had persistently 
broken while she lived? Where would 
have been the sense of that? I should 
have gained nothing by it, and lost my own 
self-respect. No, no ; notwithstanding the 
loss of the nugget, I am better off now than 
I should have been, loafing about, and wait- 
ing for the favours of such an uncommonly 
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treacherous and shifty old providence as Mr. 
Clibborn." 

"I think I understood you, that, in 
addition to his having married your mo- 

I* 

ther's sister, he is a relative of your own ?" 
There was an unaccountable eagerness in 
Deering's face as he asked this question, to 
which Daly replied carelessly : 

" He is a distant relative, but the nearest 
I have ; and I am the nearest he has, I be- 
lieve." 

Then they dropped the subject. 

About this time Mr. Deering had an un- 
usual amount of correspondence on hand. 
Ordinarily, he neither wrote nor received 
letters which implied anything beyond the 
business he was engaged in, and the rather 
low pleasures with which he diversified it. 
But he had taken to looking out for mail- 
days of late, and it might have been ob- 
served that he was pre-occupied at such 
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times, and additionally attentive to Daly 
and watchful of him. 

Lawrence was not an eager reader of 
newspapers. A very superficial perusal of 
the news from Europe sufficed for him, 
and, if the Atlantic cable had existed in 
those days, he would probably have dis- 
pensed with journalistic literature alto- 
gether. He could no more have devoured 
the contents of the myriad sheets of news 
and comment, of correspondence and gene- 
ral topics, of novelties and gossip, as the 
AraeHcans devoured them, than he could 
have smoked and chewed as they did. 
Sometimes, when there was news from the 
Golden State, he went at it eagerly enough, 
feeling about it as he had felt, when he and 
Walter were there, about England, and the 
old ways of the forsaken world beyond 
the two oceans. But in general he was 
indifferent, and this peculiarity Deering, 
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whom few things escaped, had soon noticed. 
There had been no news of interest for 
some time, and Lawrence was less than 
ever anxious to know what was in the 
papers, when one day, at the public dining- 
table, he heard some people talking of great 
floods which had done considerable damage 
in a district of Placer County. There had 
been, it appeared, great atmospheric disturb- 
ance, tremendous rain, and a sudden swell- 
ing of the river and its tributary streams. 
One ©f the gentlemen present had had a 
letter, containing particulars, and finding 
Daly interested in the subject, he detailed 
them. It was strange and pleasant to Law- 
rence to hear again the names and places 
he had been so long familiar with. In the 
evening he read a long and flourishing news- 
paper version of the occurrence, and sat, 
looking at the words, with his thoughts far 
away, amid the grim desolation of the scene. 
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No lives had been lost, but a good deal of 
dam^e had been done by the flood, and 
Daly would have liked to know how their 
former claim and the lone hut had fared in 
the turmoil, 

" I wonder whether it is still standing," 
he thought, " or whether the waters pour- 
ed into the ravine, tumbled down the face 
of the old rock there, and swept it away 
with them. I wonder whether the whole 
aspect of the place is changed. The lone 
hut is of too little importance to be men- 
tioned here, I suppose. If Deering is right 
— and no doubt he is — it does not matter ; 
it never could have mattered, in one way or 
the other ; but if Walter really had buried 
the gold, and really had made a memoran- 
dum of its whereabouts, it would not have 
availed now, according to this. These tear- 
ing floods efikce huge landmarks in a few 
moments ; who can tell how this one may 
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have changed all the features of the small space 
within which his choice of a hiding-place lay. 
— ^There I am, trying back on that old 
scent again, after all my resolutions, prov- 
ing to myself, often as I have prptested the 
contrary, how hard it is to recover a down- 
right, knock-down blow of ill-luck. I ought 
to be quite over it by this time, especially 
as I am turning our dust to some pur- 
pose, thanks to Deering mainly. He's a 
clever fellow, and I think a better one than 
Walter fancied him. The flood did a good 
deal of damage in Cobb's Valley, I see : I 
wonder if it swept over the burying-ground, 
and tore up the headstones ; in that case 
poor Spoiled Five's wooden cross — the me- 
morial of him to a whole race of strangers 
— is goi^e too." 

Lawrence and Deering had a good deal 
of business in common just then, and when 
they met next day, they began to discuss it 
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at once, and no mention was made of the 
news of the great flood in the Golden 
Stat'e. Daly thought of it afterwards, and 
was glad he had not talked about it. 

" I am determined I will not," he thought; 
" it would only tempt me into talking of 
that unlucky nugget to Deering again, and I 
am determined henceforth it shall rest." 

And so a word which might have availed 
much, remained, by the decree of fate, un- 
spoken. 

Mr. Deering had been deeply engaged 
with his correspondence before he went to 
his appointment with Lawrence on the day 
in question. It was not voluminous, and it 
was not various, but it was exceedingly en- 
grossing, and Deering had apparently 
reached a puzzling stage in it. He walked 
moodily about a room, very different in its 
decorations from that which he had aban- 
doned, after prudential calculation, cogitat- 

r2 
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ing intently, and turning his eyes from time 
to time upon the large paper-strewn table 
at which he had been sitting. 

" It is too soon," he muttered — " too soon 
to tell him, to induce him to go to England. 
There is a good deal to be done with him 
h^re yet, and the other thing will keep — 
will be all the better for keeping, -indeed — 
until I have made all there is to be made 
here out of his resources and my own. 
The prize is safe enough ; it will not slip 
away, but this opportunity might. No, he 
must not know : he must not go yet ; it is 
too soon. If the time had come, I wonder 
whether he would go and put in his claim, 
or be magnanimous and renounce it. He 
is fool enough for anything of that kind, 
and that would be a stopper. Let me see." 

He halted beside the table, and took 
up a large sheet of foolscap, on which cer- 
tain slips cut from newspapers, in different 
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kinds of type, and varying in length, were 
pasted. He was perfectly familiar with 
them, and yet he read them over slowly 
and half aloud. A thin slip, containing 
merely the name of the newspaper from 
which it was extracted, and the date of its 
issue, was pasted half an inch above each of 
these paragraphs : 

The " Timesy' Wednesday, July--, 186—. 

" Information required. — Any person 
who can give information respecting Law- 
rence Daly, who left England, in 186 — , for 
New York, it is supposed, with the intention 
of proceeding to the Far West, will be hand- 
somely rewarded on communicating with 
Monsieur Caux, Rue de la Fl^che, Paris." 

Tlie " Times,'' Monday, August — , 186—. 

"Lawrence Daly, who left England in 
186 — , is earnestly requested to communi- 
cate with his nearest relative. He will find 
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compliance with this request very much to 
his advantage. Address, L. C, care of 
Monsieur Caux, Rue de la Fleche, Paris/' 

" New York Herald^'' September — , 186—. 

" Information concerning the whereabouts, 
or, if he be not living, the death of Mr. Law- 
rence Daly, supposed to have been in the 
city of New York, in the Summer of 186 — , 
is earnestly requested, and will be handsome- 
ly paid for by Monsieur Caux, Rue de la 
Flfeche, Paris." 

" New York Sentinel^^ September — ^ 186 — . 

" L. D. — If you will let me know where 
you are you shall not regret it. My promise 
to ' Aunt Kate ' shall yet be fulfilled. Let 
bygones be bygones, and write at once to 
me, under cover to Monsieur Caux, Rue de 
la Fleche, Paris." 

" A clever calculator, no doubt, could tell 
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ejMictly how many to one the chances ought 
to have been in favour of Daly's seeing all 
these, and of my not seeing the first of them. 
But calculation is gravely out sometimes. If 
T had seen the second and not the third, it 
would have made a considerable difference 
to me. A hundred pounds when I place 
Monsieur Caux and Lawrence Daly in direct 
communication, and the strictest secrecy ob- 
served concerning the date of my reply to 
the advertisement. After all, was it weak of 
me to stipulate for that ? When I have got 
all the money there's to be had out of Daly's 
dear repentant relative over there, and 
all the money there's to be had out of 
Daly himself here, what does it matter to 
me what he thinks of me, especially as I 
hope he will have before long been my un- 
conscious benefactor to an extent of which 
we are at this moment both in ignorance. 
The pear is getting ripe ; it will soon be time 
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to shake the tree, but not yet. The repent- 
ant relative must suffer a little more remorse 
and suspense first, until we see what's com- 
ing of Ontarbs^ at all events." 

He huddled up the scattered papers, and 
locked them into a drawer. Then, struck 
by a sudden thought, he stood for a moment 
with his hand on the key. 

" It's cutting it rather close, this delay. Just 
suppose Walter Clint should see the adver- 
tisement in the Times^ and volunteer the re- 
quired information ! By Jove 1 that would 
be a crooked turn of my luck. However, 
one must risk something, and I don't risk 
money. But there's not much time to spare 
now." 
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CHAPTER IV. 



AN OLD man's darling. 



1 N a vast and splendid apartment on the 
-*- rez-de-ckaussee of a fine hotel in Paris, 
belonging, not to the extravagant latter 
days of the Second Empire, but to its more 
«olid middle period, we find Miriam St. 
Quentin, a year after her father's death. 
How much resemblance does she bear to 
the handsome school-girl, who, hardly five 
years ago, looked at her bright young face 
in the glass before she ran down-stairs to 
take her first independent step in life, the 
selection of a waiting-maid? How much, 
in mind or person ? What marks has time 
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set upon her face and upon her heart, in 
that progression to which standing still is 
as impossible as it is to the waves of the 
sea? 

It was the early Winter-time, and the air 
was clear, bright, and crisply cold. Miriam 
was in her boudoir, a large room, with a 
richly-furnished conservatory at one end, 
where there was a crystal fountain with an 
alabaster basin, wherein gold and silver fish 
disported themselves, and an aviary tenanted 
by bright-winged birds, where there was a 
background of strange tropical growths and 
feathery frondage, from which banks of 
gorgeous blossoms, and velvet leaves, with 
cunningly disposed lights dispersed among 
them sloped downwards, and surrounded 
the fountain in semicircular form, with an 
interval of marble mosaic. The air was 
warm and perfumed ; the feathery rain of 
the fountain mingled its sound with the coo- 
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ing voices of the doves nestling behind the 
silver wires of their cage ; beyond the silken 
curtains lay the boudoir, in which every 
modem luxury was accumulated for the 
pleasure of its owner. Things at once beau- 
tiful and precious met the eye on every 
side, and on all was set the impress of 
supreme good taste, in harmony of colour, 
of design, of arrangement. A wood-fire 
burned upon the wide hearth, and a glass 
screen framed in an ivy wreath of malachite 
stood between it and the low chair in which 
Miriam was sitting. She was leaning for- 
ward, her eyes fixed apparently upon the 
rose-coloured reflection of the flame in the 
sheet of crystal, her hands clasped round 
her knees. Miriam had not yet laid aside 
her mourning; her rich, plain dress was 
black, and its soft thick folds well became 
her full dignified figure. Five years ago, 
Miriam Clint had been a handsome girl, to 
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whom probably no one would have applied 
the much misused term "beautiful." Now 
she might have claimed the epithet, fairly, 
in most of the positions and expressions of 
her face and form. The consummate ease 
and tranquillity, the assured self-possession, 
the habit of being implicitly obeyed, the 
entire and placid consciousness of import- 
ance to which all self-assertion is superflu- 
ous, of a thoroughly prosperous and well- 
trained woman of the world, were all 
discernible in Miriam St. Quentin. A hasty, 
ungraceful movement, a loud tone, a vehe- 
ment expression, a gaucherie of any kind, 
would have been as impossible to her as if 
she had been born and reared in that calm 
world of impassive greatness and social im- 
portance wherein such things have to the 
vulgar eye no existence. Clever and reso- 
lute as she was when she had made her 
bargain with the future, she had determined 
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that not only would she have all the good 
things of this life with which her marriage 
could provide her, but that she would get 
out of them the very most they could be 
made to yield. And so she studied, not 
only what the women of the great world, 
who had wealth, luxury, taste, and freedom, 
enjoyed, but after what fashion they enjoyed 
them. She had a great deal more ability 
than most of them, and, at this time of her 
life, quite as little heart as any, and she 
learnt the ways of them and of their world 
with much readiness and completeness. 
Composed, proud, exquisite in tact and 
manner, Miriam was now a beautiful wo- 
man, whom all "society" everywhere ad- 
mitted to be " perfectly charming," and who 
had not an intimate friend in the worid 
except Florence, whom she had not seen for 
ten months. 

The touch of time, while it had improved 
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« 

her actual beauty, added refinement to 
the features which had no classical regu- 
larity, touched the broad temples with finer 
lines of thought and knowledge, deepened 
the searching glances of the glorious golden 
eyes, and set a mark of will and decision 
upon the soft, full, delicately-tinted lips, ha'd 
told upon her too. Miriam had nothing 
girlish left about her looks. She was a wo- 
man in the full bloom and strength and 
pride of her beauty, but a woman who 
looked every hour of her years, who was as 
completely, though not so widely, separated 
from girlhood as from age. 

She sat still, gazing on the little sparkles 
of flame reflected in the sheet of crystal. 
The streak of colour beneath her eyelids 
was as delicate as ever ; but it had deepened 
to-day into a rosy flush, and there was a 
sparkle in the fixed eyes, which might have 
told an observer that Miriam's mind was not 
so idle as her hands. 
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The velvet table by her side was heaped 
with books; books in English bindings, 
brochures in their paper covers ; a salverful 
of cards and unopened notes vainly asked 
for her attention — she heeded none of them. 
Presently, disturbed, it seemed, by the 
chiming of a timepiece, she rose, and walked 
slowly into the conservatory, pausing before 
the aviary, and idly watching the fluttering 
of the birds. 

" What does it mean ?" she muttered — 
" what does it mean ? I think and think ; 
I turn in my mind every particle of know- 
ledge I have managed to acquire respecting 
the past ; I watch him closely ; and yet / 
kaow there is something going on that I 
cannot fathom. The alteration in his man- 
ner, everything, confirms me in this belief 
He has almost ceased to watch me. Why ? 
There never was any cause, except in his 
own suspicious mind and depraved imagina* 
tion. But whence the change?" 
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She beckoned to the birds, and put her 
fingers through the bars of the cage. The 
bright-winged creatures came and pecked at 
them, nibbling the rosy finger-tips, and flut- 
tering with joy. She presented a perfect 
picture of happiness, beauty, leisure, and 
luxury in the framework of that beautifiil 
scene, and yet, she was troubled, uncertain, 
nervous, afraid. No trace of any of those 
feelings was to be found in her composed 
mien or on her beautiful face, but she knew 
they were there, and she was doing battle 
with them by the aid of reason, and getting 
worsted, for they had their origin chiefly in 
impressions which defied her judgment. 

" I must and will find out what he is 
doing,'' so ran her thoughts. *' Biancadoes 
not know, poor ignorant wretch ; she is only 
fit for the post of spy, not for the position of 
confidante. His skilful stroke of tyranny, as 
he thought it, in forcing me to keep her in 
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my service, has been a consummate failure. 
As if ^A^ could have hindered me from doing 
anything I chose to do, or discovered any- 
thing I chose to hide !" A faint disdainful 
smile crossed Miriam's lips, and in the same 
instant she chirruped to the birds, and 
smoothed a ringdove's sleek head with her 
fair fingers. " Who is this man who calls 
here so frequently, and has long conferences 
with him in his study, and what are these 
papers he is perpetually brooding over ? Can 
he be meditating treachery towards me? 
His relaxed vigilance and his increased 
gentleness are quite enough to set anyone 
who knows him so thoroughly as I do, on 
the alert. My mind is so full of this, I can 
think of nothing else. It makes me forget 
even Florence and Walter. And I cannot 
tell her, I cannot trouble her peace and joy, 
after her long trial. And, besides, what is 
there to tell ? It is all suspicion ; there are 
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no facts to lay hold of, or facts so few and 
so slight that I could not so place them be- 
fore her as to give them the weight / hnow 
they have." 

She sighed, and raising her hands higher 
on the wires of the cage, leaned her fore- 
head against them, and so stood for many 
minutes profoundly still. From this atti- 
tude the entrance of a servant, to announce 
that her carriage waited, roused her, and 
she returned to the fireside in the boudoir, 
opened the notes which lay on the table, 
glanced over them, threw them into the 
fireplace, and slowly left the room. 

A splendid carriage, turned out in the 
best possible style, with superb bay horses, 
and servants in long coats and valuable furs, 
was drawn up under the wide glazed por- 
tico. Presently Miriam appeared at the 
top of the short flight of steps, where orange- 
trees stood in majplica tubs on either side. 
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She was ceremoniously escorted by Mr. St. 
Queutin, who handed her into the carriage 
with a polite and audible expression of his 
regret that he did not feel sufficiently well 
to accompany her in her drive. The car- 
riage turned out of the great echoing gate- 
way, and Miriam was thinking : *' What a 
pleasant drive I shall have I only I wish I 
knew what it is that has made him change 
his tactics so completely. The result is so 
pleasant and welcome, I wish I could be 
satisfied there is no danger in the cause." 

How has time dealt with Mr. St. Quentin 
since that remarkably well-preserved gentle- 
man has been in possession of the choicest 
blessings of existence — a large fortune, free- 
dom to enjoy it according to his own tastes, 
perfect leisure, and a beautiful young wife ? 
It is a little more than five years since he 
returned to England, and he has no cause 
to complain of any undue havoc in his well- 
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cared-for personal appearance. Perhaps no 
one would be likely to guess his present age 
so far short of the truth as almost everyone 
had guessed it five years previously. But 
he was not, even yet, irrevocably in the 
category of " old men." Partial friends 
and toadies might still designate him an 
*' elderly gentleman," and strangers be in- 
troduced to him and Miriam without having 
their sense of incongruity quickened into 
actual disgust. His figure was still upright 
and active, and his hair plentiful, though 
grizzled. His correct, tasteful, appropriate 
style of dress, entirely free from afiectation 
of youthfulness, was also as free from care- 
lessness, and he was altogether a " person- 
able " man. Very close observers, familiar 
with Mr. St. Quentin's appearance at the 
period of his return from India, might have 
noticed that he did not look so amiable, so 
ready and easy to be pleased, as in those 
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days ; that he was more silent, and seemed 
at times to have " something on his mind," 
of a nature inconsistent with the general 
prosperity of his condition. 

There was not the least suspicion afloat 
among the society in which Miriam and her 
husband lived that their marriage was not a 
happy one — happy, that is to say, in modern 
society's sense of that word. They were 
not supposed to be romantically attached, 
but that kind of thing was never thought of 
among well-bred people, even when no dis- 
crepancy of age existed. Mere vulgar hon- 
est love did very well to cheer the existence 
of the lower classes ; but it did not count 
in the fine, gay, luxurious, great world, in 
which there is not the least occasion for 
two persons to bore each other, if they 
happen to disagree, or to have had enough 
of one another, or severally to prefer some- 
body else, and where all these contingencies 
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may be provided for with perfect decorum. 
It was allowed, on the other hand, that the 
reciprocal demeanour of Mr. and Mrs. St. 
Quentin was simply perfect. On his side, 
alertness, attention, well-bred gallantry ; on 
hers, consideration, frank kindliness, with 
just the slightest touch of that delightful 
deference to his age, which was so very 
charming. The aphnib^ and the perfect 
freedom of a wife, combined with something 
gently respectful, which caused everyone to 
remember that she was young enough to be 
his daughter. There appeared to be a won- 
derful accord in their tastes. That Miriam 
should enjoy society, and should be seen 
wheresoever the fashionable world gathered 
itself together, was of course quite natural ; 
but Mr. St. Quentin was in this, as in every 
other respect, a model husband. He went 
everywhere with Miriam, and he seemed to 
like it. He had nothing of the henpecked 
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husband. Then, her dress was superb, and 
her jewels enough to make angels envious; 
there was nothing in Paris better than her 
equipage ; of a surety, Mrs. St. Quentin was 
a fortunate woman. 

Mr. St. Quentin belonged to a cercle^ where 
he played occasionally, decorously. He rode 
a fine horse, sitting well, and looking less 
than his age in the saddle. No one could 
accuse him of a deficiency in the virtue of 
hospitality; in that respect he subscribed 
implicitly to the laws of society, and took 
care never to be on the debtor's side ; but 
yet he was not popular, as his wife was in 
a superficial way. His was a cold and self- 
ish nature, and this truth — which more sure- 
ly than all besides alienates affection and 
friendship — was understood and felt, so that 
Mr. St. Quentin had no friends. His real 
relations with Miriam were known to them- 
selves alone; even Bianca's acquaintance 
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with them was superficial, and though she 
regarded them with all the coarse miscon- 
ception of a mind at once vicious and igno- 
rant, she was in reality far from estimating 
aright their deadly discord and animosity. 
Of late, Miriam's letters to her sister-in-law 
had contained no lively allusions to Mr. St. 
Quentin's ridiculous jealousy, no mischievous 
record of her perverse playing upon this 
dangerous weakness. Florence observed 
the omission with thankfulness, but she was 
wise enough to make no .comment upon 
it. 

" Dear Miriam has found out her error, 
and she is repairing it. Everything is right 
between them, and nothing is now wanting 
to my happiness," thought Florence, in her 
simple way ; she to whom to discover a fault 
in her own conduct, and to confess- and 
rectify it, were natural and simultaneous 
operations of the conscience and the will. 
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" I thought he could hardly fail to appreci- 
ate her thoroughly, when once he had gotten 
the better of his besetting sin and folly." It 
never occurred to Florence that there are 
people who cherish their besetting sins, even 
when they know them perfectly, and make 
idols of their leading follies. 

Miriam's change of tone was in reality due 
to a very different cause. The matter had 
become too serious for jesting, and had de- 
veloped features concerning which she could 
not consult Florence. There were times 
when she seriously believed Mr. St. Quentin 
to be mad, or nearly so, and a deeply -rooted 
uneasiness had taken possession of her mind. 
Their private relations were as bad and 
unnatural as their demeanour in public, 
though without any mutual arrangement 
or understanding, was faultless. Each could 
trust the pride of the other on this point 
thoroughly. At home they rarely met. 
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There was no more interference with Miriam, 
no curious inquiries into her correspond- 
ence, no spying out of her ways. But this 
change did not re-assure Miriam, though 
it relieved her. Mr. St. Quentin's pre- 
sence had become disagreeable to her ; her 
liking for him had died away before the 
contempt with which he had inspired her. 
It would have been too much to expect a 
girl like Miriam to be logical ; too much to 
expect that she would have recognised the 
reasonableness with which a man may con- 
clude that a woman whom he knows he has 
bought is not to be trusted. It was only 
too true that she had come to hate him ; but 
she had hated him with less bitterness and 
consistency when he worried her and 
insulted her by his suspicions, bored her 
mercilessly with his company and his flattery 
than now, when he was perfectly polite, dis- 
tant, and estranged. It made Miriam 
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desperately angry with herself to know that 
she was afraid of hirn. She had almost 
pitied the old man at times, when, in his ab- 
surd jealousy, and determination to watch 
her, he had run serious risks rather than 
allow her to go out without him, and yet had 
scornfully refused her offer to relinquish 
her engagements, and remain at home. 
But now all was changed. She had no 
more pity for him, but serious apprehension 
for herself. She had unfettered liberty of 
action, and yet she had never felt less free. 
Something she was ignorant of was in the 
atmosphere of her life, and to natures like 
hers only the unknown is terrible. 

Mr. St. Quentin had never mentioned 
Walter Clint's name to Miriam since they 
had left England. When she learned that 
her brother had returned to the Firs, she 
told Mr. St. Quentin the fact. He replied 
that he wished to know nothing whatever 
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about Mr. Walter Clint, and that he forbade 
any further mention of him or his wife — the 
one was a systematic liar, the other an ad- 
venturess. It was after this that he relin- 
quished the former system of spying upon 
her, and their domestic life underwent a 
complete alteration. 

But though Mr. St. Quentin kept aloof 
from her, and intruded no more upon her 
occupations, thus depriving her of the means 
of knowing how his own time was passed, 
Miriam became aware, by various little in- 
dications, that some matter was of inter- 
est to him which had formerly not existed. 
Mr. St. Quentin's " business " had been con- 
ducted with much simplicity and celerity, 
and had chiefly consisted in the signing of 
cheques. Miriam knew that his money was 
principally invested in Indian securities, but 
that he always had a large sum on deposit 
at the Bank of France. He was in the habit 
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of receiving a few letters from India oc- 
casionally, but he carried on no active busi- 
ness transactions now with that country, and 
Miriam was aware that his fortune was 
growing. He was a more wealthy man than 
when she had found in his wealth a way of 
escape. 

Perhaps it was money-making, speculation 
of some sort, which was engrossing him now. 
Avarice, said to be the favourite vice of age, 
was laying its hold on him perhaps, and that 
of other and lesser passions was loosened. 
If so, it was avarice without its customary 
exterior. He did not save money, because 
he was making it. He was ostentatiously 
profuse in his expenditure, and Miriam had 
more and more luxury in her life, and the 
command of much larger sums, every shil- 
ling of which she expended recklessly, than 
formerly. In her extravagance he never 
checked her. Her love of luxury and adorn- 
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nient he seemed to regard with pleasure, 
not easily to be reconciled with his indiffer- 
ence to herself, and the silent, rigid estrange- 
ment which he was apparently determin- 
ed to maintain. Every wish, every fancy 
of hers, was punctiliously gratified by him, 
when such wishes or fancies lay outside the 
limits of her individual control. Only in 
the one particular of going to England, and 
thus having an opportunity of seeing her 
brother, did Miriam feel herself powerless ; 
and Florence's silence on the point made 
her understand that she and Walter knew 
the truth. It was therefore with surprise, 
not unmixed with uneasiness, that Miriam, 
one evening about this time, heard her hus- 
band speak to a lady, at a dinner-party at 
their own house, of the probability of their 
being in England at Christmas. The lady 
expressed her sentiments of congratulation 
at this prospect of participation in the " so- 
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English pleasures " of the season, and went 
chattering on about all that English people 
are supposed to do and to feel at that ex- 
tremely unpleasant time of year. Mr. St. 
Quentin listened, and explained courteously ; 
but Miriam was perfectly aware that he was 
watching her, and highly as she resented his 
having taken this means of informing her of 
his intentions, she preserved an appearance 
of jJerfect unconcern. Next day, she said 
to her husband — 

" Do you intend that we shall go to Eng- 
land this Winter ?" 

" I do," he replied. " You heard me say 
so last night, I think ?" 

" Do you mean to remain there any time ?" 

"That will entirely depend on circum- 
stances. I am going to England for a spe- 
cial purpose, and my movements will be 
regulated accordingly." 

" Am I to be informed of this special pur- 
pose ?" 
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"You are' not. It is no affair of yours." 

Miriam glanced at him with a contemptu- 
ous smile, and bent her head. 

" I wish to give you fair notice," she con- 
tinued, *' that when we go to England, it is 
my intention to see my brother. I am en- 
tirely resolved on this point. Nothing will 
make me alter my resolution." 

*'You can see your brother and whom 
you please, when we go to England," said 
Mr. St. Quentin. And with that their inter- 
view came to an end. 

Miriam was confounded by this turn of 
affairs ; but she maintained her composure, 
and bravely hid the smarting wound to her 
pride. This had occurred several days ago, 
and Miriam had not received any intimation 
from Mr. Sti Quentin of the time at which 
he intended to leave Paris. She sickened 
with anger at being obliged to endure this 
sort of thing from the old man, with whom 
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she had intended to have her own way so 
completely, but no human being ever saw a 
look or heard a word expressive of her dis- 
gust. 

On this day, when her carriage had 
driven away, Mr. St. Quentin went direct to 
her boudoir, and, having closed the door, 
stood with his back against it, deliberately 
surveying every detail of its luxurious 
adornment. A bad, cynical smile accom- 
panied the slow travelling of his eyes from 
point to point. Then he walked across the 
spacious room to the silk-curtained archway 
which formed the entrance to the conserva- 
tory, where the fountain was showering 
down its tinkling rain, and Miriam's birds 
were fluttering behind the silver wires. 
From this point he again surveyed the room, 
and now he laughed, a low, evil laugh. 

" She likes all this," he muttered. " What 
taste she has ! — and what a love of luxury 
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and ease ! She shall have it, plenty of it, 
as much as she likes, for awhile. No fear of 
her giving this up ; no fear of her running 
away from this ; no fear of her giving up 
money, even for love^ 

His well-preserved, good-looking old face 
was a sight to see for vindictiveness and 
cunning. He smoothed it and his gray hair 
all over with his hand before he left the 
room, and went to keep an appointment 
with a person who had visited him occasion- 
ally of late, and whose visits formed an item 
in the list of Miriam's anxious misgivings. 
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CHAPTER V. 



BEVOLT. 



"f TTHEN Miriam returned from her drive, 
^ ' she asked of the footman in attend- 
ance in the hall : Who had called during 
her absence? The footman mentioned 
only one name, but it gave Miriam some- 
thing to think of. 

Mrs. St. Quentin received that evening, 
and did so with a grace which would have 
surprised her friends at Drington, and filled 
Miss Monitor with amazement. Deportment 
and manners of that style never came out 
of any London school, but were the result 
of Miriam's steady application of her keen 
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intelligence with a fixed purpose. She was 
as elegant and refined a woman as she was 
handsome ; and her social success was per- 
fect. It would be a great mistake to sup- 
pose that Miriam was positively unhappy 
because her management of Mr. St. Quen- 
tin had not proved so skilful and successful 
as she had intended it to be, or that she 
experienced any of the forlorn dreariness 
in the midst of all the good things of this 
world, which comes to those who have, 
'' instead of fruit, chewed bitter ashes." She 
was uneasy now, and vaguely apprehensive, 
but she enjoyed her life for all that, and 
had not the remotest notion that there 
might, in one moment, arise for her a 
spectre in her path, which must turn all 
this gold-bedecked existence of hers into 
aching bitterness and regret, and that the 
spectre's name was Love. Long after, 
Miriam knew how merciful fate had been to 
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her, and what tremendous temptation and 
danger had been spared her, in the days 
when she really believed in money, and 
never thought about love. 

The reception had nearly come to an end, 
and Miriam, looking superbly handsome, 
was standing in the centre of the salon^ 
surrounded by a group of talkers, about to 
disperse. The subject under discussion was 
handwriting, and an English lady had just 
remarked that the handwriting of all French 
people seemed alike to her ; she could not 
believe in the truth of a pretension to the 
discernment of character from it ; though it 
might be possible in the case of English 
caligraphy. 

'' That is only because you are not accus- 
tomed to French writing, Mrs. Denison," 
said Miriam. " It is just in the same way 
that so many faces look the same to one, 
seen in a crowd, and yet, examined in de- 
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tail, are all diflferent. French people call 
our style ' English writing/ just as distinct- 
ively as we call theirs * French.' '^ 

" It makes no difference to me," said the 
lady whose talent in the divination of char- 
acter from handwriting had given rise to 
the conversation, " to what nation the writer 
belongs, nor whether I can read the words. 
The truth is, I can only read two languages 
— my own (French) and Spanish. I do not 
understand a word of English or German, 
and yet I have frequently been singularly 
correct in my interpretation of character 
from handwritings in both these languages." 

Miriam was politely interested. A whim- 
sical idea struck her, and an amused smile 
played upon her lips. She had in her pos- 
session a letter, written by the hand of one 
person at the dictation of another. If there 
really was anything in the pretensions of 
this quasi-science, here would be a good 
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opportunity of testing it Could the mere 
formation of words on paper, with pen and 
ink, nngoided uninspired by the actual writer, 
emanating from* the mind and intention of 
another person, convey to the diviner any 
impression of the character of an individual 
who had acted in a merely mechanical ca- 
pacity ? Or would the absence of meaning, 
to the wriier, render the handwriting all 
blank and meaningless to the diviner ? If 
the latter should prove to be the case, 
Miriam would feel there was more in this 
pretension than any amount of description, 
that might partake, more or less, of happy 
accident, could induce her to believe. She 
immediately expressed much interest and 
curiosity respecting the strange faculty of 
Madame de la Salle, and an eager desire to 
see it exercised. But Madame de la Salle 
did her divination seriously, and explained 
that she always required to be quite alone 
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and undisturbed when she applied herself to 
the practice of her art. So the envelopes 
and half-sheets of letters which had begun 
to emerge from the pockets of some of the 
members of the group surrounding Miriam, 
retired into obscurity again, and the subject 
dropped. But presently Miriam drew Ma- 
dame de la Salle aside, just within the 
drapery of the arch which diyided the salon 
from her boudoir, as the boudoir was divided 
from the conservatory, and asked her if she 
might send her a sample of handwriting on 
which to test her skill. Madame de la Salle 
would be delighted. , 

" It is a letter, written in English," said 
Miriam. 

*'So much the better ; it is all the more 
convincing, if I succeed. If I shall send you 
a good description of your correspondent ; 
hold — do not tell me who it is, or whether 
you care at all for the writer, or not — taken 
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from writing of which I cannot understand a 
word, you will not think any longer I am 
what you call — it is your grand English 
word, / do know that much, for everything 
you do not comprehend — a omebogy 

Miriam laughed, and assured Madame de 
la Salle she should put the most absolute 
faith in her report. " I wonder," she thought, 
"whether it will bear any affinity to the 
description of Daly, I had from Florence, 
and which Walter has supplemented once or 
twice." It was arranged that she should 
send the letter to Madame de la Salle on the 
following day, and the lady retired. Shortly 
afterwards, Miriam being alone, and the im- 
pression made by this little incident remain- 
ing on her mind, she thought she would put 
the letter in an envelope at once, ready to 
be sent to Madame de la Salle in the morn- 
ing. A slight incident, destined to have a 
considerable result. 
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A cabinet of ebony and silver, with gro- 
tesque handles, formed one of the ornaments 
of Miriam's boudoir, and was the recep- 
tacle of the few letters she considered worth 
preserving. She seated herself in front of 
this cabinet, and opened the lock — which 
was of a cunning device, and formed the 
orifice of the mouth of a grinning dragon — 
with a silver key attached to her watch-chain. 
The opened doors, lined with fine inlaid- 
work, of the same precious materials, but of 
more minute pattern than the exterior, dis- 
closed a row of shallow drawers, whose 
locks, miniatures in their ornaments of the 
master-lock, were subject to the same key. 
Miriam had no distinct recollection of the 
drawer in which she had put away the letter 
she was searching for, so she began to pull 
them out, one after another, leisurely, com- 
mencing from the top, and lingering, as one 
is apt to do, over a search of the kind, open- 
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ing letters for which one is not looking, 
turning over forgotten odds and ends, and 
letting one's mind yield to the old associations 
revived by such things. 

The letter which Miriam was looking for 
was not in the top-drawer, nor in the second. 
She lingered a long time over the third. 
It contained a medley of papers and trifles 
— small trinkets which Miriam had worn in 
her girlhood, but which were far too value- 
less and insignificant for Mrs. St. Quentin. 
A dreadful cornelian brooch, given her by 
Charley Boscombe, and for which she had 
been forced to invent an imaginary origin, 
was among them. She took it out, and 
looked at it smiling. '* Just imagine my 
ever having thought that thing beautiful," 
she said to herself; "and actually telling 
the most abominable lies that I might be 
allowed to wear it I And the lies were all 
for its own sake, too, not for Charley Bos- 
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combe's. I never cared a straw about him. 
I wonder what has become of him ? There, 
it may stay in its corner." And so she put 
the brooch back, and went on with her 
search among the papers. But the letter 
was not in the third drawer. It was the 
same thing with the others. And at last 
Miriam sat before the cabinet, the lower 
drawer of the row open before her, its late 
contents in her lap, and her hands hanging 
idly down. The letter was not there ! 
Miriam did not keep papers, except her 
bills, which were all in her writing-table, 
with her cheque-book and her household 
documents, in any other place ; she had no 
papers but these. Either the letter she was 
searching for was in that cabinet, or it was 
lost. She had received the letter in ques- 
tion in Mr. St. Quentin's presence ; and, after 
reading a few lines, she had left the room, 
and finished the perusal in her bedroom. 
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with locked doors. She had cried over the 
letter, she remembered, and Mr. St. Quentin 
had watched her all the remainder of the 
day with unbearable pertinacity ; and had — 
apropos of the remark that her eyes look- 
ed as if she had been crying, and that 
their beauty was not enhanced by the cir- 
cumstance — asked her from whom this letter 
came. 

"From my brother. You have bidden 
me not to mention him. Why do you 
oblige me to do so ? " she had replied, 
angrily. 

Mr. St. Quentin had answered never a 
word. 

Miriam further remembered that she had 
carried this letter about with her for some 
days, in its envelope, which had been ad- 
dressed to her by Florence, and posted at 
Drington. She remembered the date. The 
letter ought, if she had put it away with her 
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accustomed regularity, to be in the packet 
contained in the last drawer but one. She 
had sorted the whole of that packet — some 
of its contents were in envelopes, some were 
not. Again she went over them, carefully ; 
and there was Florence's envelope, contain- 
ing a blank sheet of paper. Then it flashed 

* 

across her memory that, some days after the 
receipt of the letter, she had ordered Bianca 
to bring it to her, with the other things then 
in the pocket of a morning gown she had 
just taken off, and had added it to the 
packet in the drawer of the cabinet, without 
opening the envelope. 

It took Miriam a good deal of time to re- 
call these small incidents, and to make her- 
self perfectly certain about them. But when 
she had the circumstances before her, the 
explanation of them came with a flash. Her 
face turned pale and rigid, and she drew one 
deep breath. Then she rose, slowly replaced 
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all the contents of the cabmet, closed and 
locked its doors, and left the room. 

Mr. St. Quentin's rooms were on the oppo- 
site side of the vestibule. Miriam knocked 
at the door of the dressing-room, which was 
opened by her husband's valet, who looked 
considerably astonished at beholding her. 
Mr. St. Quentin, in a superb dressing-gown, 
was sitting by the fire, reading, and the wax- 
lights shone on a toilet apparatus to the full 
as luxurious as Miriam's. Mr. St. Quentin 
looked up from his book, as much surprised 
as the man, to whom Miriam said : 

'' You may go. I wish to speak to Mr. 
St. Quentin." 

The valet obeyed. Miriam walked up to 
the fireplace, laid her arm upon the mantel- 
piece, and, looking down at her husband 
with a frown on her face, said : 

" You employed Bianca to steal a letter 
from me several months ago. I did not 
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find it out until to-night. Where is that 
letter ?" 

Mr. St. Quentin shut his book, and flung 
it on the floor. 

" What do you mean ?" he began. 

Miriam's fingers tapped the velvet-covered 
slab, as she said : 

" You had better give me back that let- 
ter, and explain your conduct. You don't 
like scandals, you know, and you prize the 
good .opinion of the world. So do I, in a 
measure, but not beyond measure ; not 
enough, for instance, to be induced to live 
in this house an hour beyond to-morrow, 
unless you give me back that letter." 

'* Are you mad ? — are you mad ?" 

" Not in the least ; but I think you must 
have been when you ventured on treating 
me after such a fashion. Come, Mr. St. 
Quentin" — her fingers tapped the velvet 
slab anew — " give me the letter which 
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Bianca stole from me by your orders." 

Mr. St. Quentin looked very old and very 
ugly as he answered her, glancing obliquely 
at her handsome figure and scornful pale 
face. . 

** You deceived me ; you lied to me about 
that, as you have deceived and lied to me a 
hundred times before. It was my right to 
find out your disgraceful deceit by every 
means in my power." 

*' Even by bribing an ignorant servant to 
act as your spy. I am edified by your 
morality, but I am not going to discuss it. 
Nor am I about to endeavour to disabuse 
your mind of the monstrous delusion under 
which you labour. It is not worth my 
while. I merely require the restoration of 
my brother's letter." 

"Your brother's letter! — you impudent, 
lying jade I How dare you venture to try 
such a bare-faced imposture upon me! I 
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know enough about your brother^s letters — 
when your lover wrote to you under the 
convenient cover of your brother's wife's 
masquerade in my house I How dare you 
tell me this lie now !" 

He was almost inarticulate with rage. 
Miriam had started, as if he had struck her, 
at his words of coarse abuse — the first he 
had ever used to her — but she let him go 
on. 

" Your brother's letter ! You must have 
forgotten it, or you would not venture on 
so clumsy a cheat as this. But you have 
gone too far, madam, much too far. The 
role of the complaisant husband does not 
suit me any longer, as you will find. I will 
yet discover who the man is for whom you 
have deceived me from the first, and defeat 
all your calculations." 

Miriam looked at him with quite un- 
affected wonder. Her anger had almost 
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passed away in amazement and contempt. 
So had her vague fear of him. This was 
beyond bearing, and she did not mean to 
bear it. 

" I have not deceived you," she said 
calmly. " You have deceived yourself. 
You are the victim of senseless jealousy and 
contemptible suspicion. There is not, there 
never was, any man in the case. I confess 
I have sometimes amused myself by making 
you think there was, and thus befooling you 
and your spy. I am sorry for it ; I did it, 
quite unconscious of the depth and serious- 
ness of the canker in your unhappy mind. 
You have no right to insult me, though I 
did marry you without love for you. It 
was a fair bargain. I did not deceive you 
then — I have not deceived you since. Your 
mad and foolish jealousy first displayed itself 
about my brother. It was proved to you, 
beyond even your power to dispute, that 
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the confidence and the correspondence you 
then resented were about, and with him 
only. That might have satisfied you, I 
think, and cured you of your folly. Do 
you think, because I am your wife, and 
ought never to have become so, I have no 
self-respect on any subject ? Do you think 
I have no conscience to hear and to obey?" 
'' I think you are a liar," he answered 
her brutally. " I think you are lying now, 
as you lied then, you and your confederate. 
I have the worst opinion of you, as I have 
of your brother, and I would not believe 
either of you on your oath. You think you 
can deceive me now, but you are mistaken. 
You think I have no means of convicting 
you. But I have a specimen of your bro- 
ther s handwriting in my possession, and if 
the shameful contents of the letter which 
you claim, and which you shall not have, 
were not sufficient to convict you of so gross 
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and impudent a fable, the writing would do 
so. It is not your brother s." 

" I know that. Give me back the letter." 
She had removed her arm from the man- 
telpiece, and was now standing before him, 
her hands by her sides, twisted in the folds 
of her gown, as though she were trying to 
keep down a gust of passionate anger. 

" I will not." He rose, pushed back his 
chair, and confronted her. A horrid sight, 
with his gray hair and anger-flushed old 
face. 

" Is this a final reply, Mr. St. Quentin ?" 
" It is. I will never give you that letter." 
" Then I will never give you an explana- 
tion of it. Think what you will about it, 
inflict as much torture upon yourself by 
means of it as the ingenuity of jealousy and 
suspicion can suggest. I hope these re- 
sources may prove fertile. Never, from 
this hour until that of your death or mine, 
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will I tell you the truth, or any part of it, 
concerning that letter; and I will never 
pardon your conduct to me to-night. You 
have spoken words to me which I know 
you have often wished to speak, but you did 
not dare. You have overcome that scruple, 
and so much the worse for you I" 

She turned her back upon him, as he re- 
membered she had done on the occasion of 
their first quarrel, when she had torn up 
the letter, and flung it out of the window, 
and had her hand on the lock of the door 
before he said : " Stay; what do you mean ?" 
" You shall know to-morrow." 
She found Mr. St. Quentin's valet in the 
ante-room, and sent him to his master, then 
went to her own room, where Bianca sat 
yawning and sulky. Miriam gave the wo- 
man one look, which had a surprising effect. 
She started, and asked her mistress, timidly, 
what had happened* 
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" Nothing that you need know," was the 
answer. " I have found you out to be a 
thief; I have always known you to be a 
spy. You — ^you will leave my house to- 
morrow, and my room this moment." She 
held the door open with one hand, and 
pointed to it with the other. Cowed by 
the disdainful anger in her eyes, Bianca left 
the room without a word. 

Miriam locked the door, and sitting down 
at her toilet-table, began to take the pins 
out of her hair. 

" So it has come to this " — thus ran her 
thoughts — "that I must give it all up. 
There is a price which even I, who have 
not learned to think less about it, but 
more, cannot consent to pay for wealth. 
I shall return to the Firs; Walter and 
Florence will receive me gladly, I know, 
and they will never reproach me. After 
what he has said to-night, the sight of this 
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hateful old man will be for ever intolerable 
to me. I could not endure it, for all he 
has to give. I have indeed realized all 
Florence's misgivings ; but even she, when 
she hears this, will say I have done well. 
What was it he called me, this accomplished 
gentleman, whose manner to his wife is so 
perfect in society — * an impudent, lying 
jade,' was it not? I don't think my father 
ever called me that, or thought it of me, in 
his worst temper. Mr. St. Quentin shall 
not say those words to me twice, nor any 
words like them, ever again. It is hard to 
have to own myself beaten ; but there are 
harder things than that, and I can but 
choose the least hard. I will write to Wal- 
ter to-morrow, and tell him to come and 
take me away, and I know he will do it. 
More than that, I know he will never re- 
proach me with the unlucky ending of my 
great speculation. 
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" What were the words of the letter Mr. 
Daly wrote for him ? I hope they were 
sufficiently ambiguous to confirm Mr. St. 
Quentin in his belief in their origin, if he has 
set to work to read them, in order to nourish 
his wrath, the moment I left him. There 
was a grateful reference to my fidelity to 
the promise I had given him, during the 
time which had seemed so unendurably 
long ; an assurance of the unchanging love 
which he cherished for me ; a reference to 
the time when neither of us had any conso- 
lation but the other ; and then he said that, 
though all the circumstances were so en- 
tirely changed, he and I should always be 
the same, and that I should be rewarded 
for my truth to him. Yes, I think that was 
all; and there was no signature, and the 
letter began with, ' My own dear Miriam.' 
No doubt it has made Mr. St. Quentin un- 
comfortable ; and if this occurrence did not 
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make me quite certain that the old man's 
ruling passion is hopeless of cure, and must 
continue to beset my life in a way which, 
for the insult and the living lie of it, would 
be quite intolerable — I should be a fool to 
throw up my cards at this stage of the game. 
But I know myself, and I can't stand any 
more." 

Miriam slept soundly, notwithstanding her 
discomfiture, and awoke at the usual hour 
next morning with her mind unaltered. 

She dressed herself without assistance, 
and then rang for Bianca, who came to her 
pale and silent. She paid the woman her 
wages, added a gift for travelling expenses, 
if she chose to return to her country, and 
dismissed her. The thing was done in five 
minutes, and Bianca never ventured a re- 
monstrance, or named Mr. St. Quentin. 

In a few minutes after Bianca had left 
her, the valet came to tell her that Mr. St. 
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Quentin had been very ill all night, and 
was then in the agonies of a severe fit of 
gout. At that moment a doctor was with 
him. 

The attack proved to be a serious one, 
and Miriam's object was indefinitely post- 
poned. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



A CRISIS. 



rjlHE crowd of people who find some 
-*• unaccountable sort of pleasure, aris- 
ing probably from a subtle amalgamation 
of idleness and spite, in watching the land- 
ing of suffering fellow-creatures from the 
floating dens of misery in which mankind 
submits to be conveyed from Calais to 
Dover, was not so numerous as usual. A 
merely stormy day has a tendency to attract 
these ill-conditioned loiterers, as promising 
more specimens of ludicrous distress and 
dishevelment, richer opportunities of taking 
human beings at their utmost disadvantage, 
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and enjoying with impunity the pleasure of 
ridicule. But a day which is both wet 
and stormy — a day on which the puddles 
are blown about, and hats and bonnets are 
first drenched and then blown oflF, on which 
umbrellas are unmanageable mockeries, and 
the wind cuts the skin off your face, while 
the rain slaps it — a day which combines 
these qualities subdues the popular ardour, 
and quenches in some degree the unspeak- 
able vulgarity of our English sea-side popu- 
lace. 

It was on such a day, when the wind and 
the rain were doing their utmost to add to 
the miseries of a crowd of passengers packed 
like cattle on the deck of a Calais steamer 
— ^when the darkness of a wretched Winter's 
evening was rapidly coming down upon the 
scene, which had only a few stragglers to 
witness its details of extreme discomfort, 
that Mr. and Mrs. St. Quentin arrived at 
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Dover. The gas, just lighted, was flickering 
behind the lamp-glasses in the gusts of 
wind ; the porters and hotel servants, wait- 
ing for the coming of the boat, were stag- 
gering about, beaten and half-blinded by 
the wind and rain — no more inhospitable 
welcome to one's native land could be 
imagined. Miriam and her husband were 
not among the tired, draggled, miserable 
crowd on the deck.; they had no intention 
of proceeding to London by the tidal train, 
but were in the stifling saloon below, mean- 
ing to land when the confusion should have 
somewhat subsided. 

On one of the hard, narrow sofas, covered 
with furs and soft, warm rugs, lay Mr. St. 
Quentin ; and by his side, on the rocking 
floor, regardless of the foul atmosphere and 
horrid surroundings, knelt Miriam, with a 
stern, set anxiety in her face, holding a tuft 
of cotton saturated with some strong restora- 
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tive essence to his nostrils. They were 
alone in the cabin, their servants were on 
the deck, and it was evident that Mr. St. 
Quentin was very ill. But little of his face 
was visible as he lay shivering underneath 
his wraps, but that little was ghastly and 
distorted with pain. Several of the passen- 
gers, as they escaped from the foul air of 
the cabin to the comparative relief of the 
wet deck and the driving rain and wind, had 
glanced with pitying wonder at the pro- 
strate man and the kneeling woman. What 
reason of sufficient urgency could have 
induced them to cross the Channel in such 
weather? It had been very little better 
when they left Calais than it was now, when 
they were within three minutes of Dover. 
What reason, indeed? Only the incon- 
ceivable, hopeless, irresistible obstinacy of a 
sick man with a fixed idea ; than which 
there never was a worse or more unan- 
swerable reason. 
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Nearly a month had elapsed since Mr. 
St Quentin had been taken ill at Paris ; and 
during the whole of that time^ he had fixed 
his mind, from some motive to which 
Miriam had no clue, on getting to England. 
He suffered very much, and by no means 
patiently. As soon as he succeeded in ex- 
tracting from his medical attenda^ts an ad- 
mission that he might travel without actual 
danger, he insisted on leaving Paris; and 
he was very near disproving the accuracy of 
their opinions, for he was so ill and so much 
exhausted, by the time they arrived at 
Calais, that he was obliged to remain for 
several days. 

Those were dreary days for Miriam, full 
of heart-burning, of suspicion, of fear, and 
of regret. On one of them, she made a 
discovery. Mr. St. Quentin wanted to write 
a letter, but had found himself unable to do 
so, and was obliged to have recourse to the 
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services of his valet, who shortly afterwards 
came to Miriam and asked her anxiously 
whether she thought it would be safe for his 
m^ter to " cross " on the following day. 

" To-morrow ?" exclaimed Miriam. ^* Of 
course not. I should say it would be im- 
possible. But why do you ask ?" 

" Because, madam," replied the man, re- 
luctantly, " Mr. St. Quentin has written to a 
gentleman, a lawyer, from Lincoln's Inn — 
Mr. Ross, of Messrs. Ross and Raby — mak- 
ing an appointment with him at his chambers 
for eleven o'clock on Thursday. This is 
Tuesday, ma'am, and there is only to-mor- 
row." 

" Has Mr. St. Quentin said anything to 
you about his intention ?" 

" Not yet, ma'am ; but he directed me to 
return, as he had some orders to give me." 

"Messrs. Ross and Raby," said Miriam, 
absently, not heeding what the man had 
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last said ; " I don't know the names. Are 
they a firm of solicitors ?" 

" I suppose so, ma^am. Mr. St. Quentin 
looked them out in the Timed sale of lands 
and houses advertisements, and desired me 
to write to that address." 

" Then you think he does not know these 
gentlemen personally T 

" I think not, ma'am. When Mr. St. 
Quentin told me I was to write a letter for 
him, he was looking down the advertisement 
columns of the Times^ and he said to him- 
self : * Ross and Raby ; I think I have heard 
of them : yes, they will do ;' and then he 
dilated the letter, and I put their address 
on it." 

'* Ah, yes," said Miriam ; and recovering 
herself with an effort, she told the man she 
would see Mr. St. Quentin presently, and 
dissuade him from attempting to cross, in 
his state of illness. Already the weather 
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was unfavourable, and threatened to be 
worse. 

She did see Mr. St. Quentin, and she 
attempted to dissuade him from his purpose, 
but in vain. He was coldly, sulkily, im- 
movably determined. She left him, feeling 
uneasy, but yet persuaded that he could not 
be, in reality, so ill as he appeared, or he 
would not subject himself to the risk and 
suflfering of so great an exertion. On the 
following day, though the weather was 
worse, and he did not appear to be any 
better, he persisted in his purpose, and was 
taken on board the steamer with an amount 
of difficulty which Miriam expected to find 
considerably increased when it should come 
to getting him on shore. 

The steamer was alongside the pier ; the 
wretched, draggled, dizzy, tired passengers 
had landed, and were dispersing, and Miriam's 
servants had ordered rooms at an hotel, and 
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had the luggage carried thither. Mr. and 
Mrs. St. Quentin were the last persons re- 
maining on board. He still lay moaning on 
the narrow sofa, and she still knelt, holding 
a restorative to his nostrils. But he must 
be moved now, and with much difficulty he 
was carried on shore to the hotel ; his face 
being completely covered, and his form 
merely a mass of wraps. There was a good 
deal of bustle on their arrival, and Miriam 
ordered the men to take him at once to his 
room. This was done, and the assistants 
were dismissed, without anyone present hav- 
ing seen the face of the sick man. 

Presently he recovered a little strength,* 
and the first use he made of it was to order 
his valet to despatch a telegram to Messrs. 
Ross and Raby, directing them to send a 
confidential clerk to Dover on the following 
day — " a person competent to take instruc- 
tions for the preparation of a will," were the 
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words of the message — as he was detained 
there by illness. 

" I feel I shall not be able to travel for 
some days," said Mr. St. Quentin ; in which 
the doctor, who was presently sent for to see 
him, so entirely coincided that he told Miriam 
he was astonished Mr. St. Quentin had out- 
lived the journey from Paris. 

Miriam was inexperienced, and had never 
yet associated any serious idea with Mr. St. 
Quentin's illness. All old men had gout, 
she believed ; and, of course, if he would 
persist in taking doses of powerful and 
dangerous medicines to check it, instead of 
staying quietly in his bed, and suffering 
decently like other people, she supposed he 
must expect to be much worse than other 
people ; and that was all she had thought 
about it. But he had suflfered such agonising 
pain in Calais, and had been ill after so dif- 
ferent a fashion from anything she had seen 
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before, that she was very much alarmed, and 
began to feel quite bewildered by her 
solitude. The doctor was decisive about the 
impossibility of moving his patient for several 
days, under the most favourable circum- 
stances, and Miriam entreated him to tell 
Mr. St. Quentin this. The invalid was much 
disconcerted, and declared his abhorrence of 
being at an hotel. He detested such places ; 
he was sure he should never get better in 
one of them. He was told plainly that even 
a short journey by rail might, and probably 
would, kill him. Could it harm him to be 
removed from the hotel to lodgings, or a 
house, as short a distance off as such accom- 
modation could be procured? That, the 
doctor said, might be possible, if he had a 
tolerably good night. It was then agreed 
between Miriam and the doctor that the best 
arrangement possible of this kind should be 
made on the following day, to pacify the 
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patient, though, the doctor thought it right 
to warn her, he did not anticipate that it 
would be advisable to allow Mr. St. Quentin 
to make even so much exertion. 

Then, in her turn, Miriam employed the 
telegraph. She sent the following message 
to Walter : 

" We are at the Grand Hotel at Dover. 
Mr. St. Quentin is dangerously ill. Can you 
come to me ? I beg of you to come, if pos- 
sible, by the first train to-morrow." 

The closing in of the night around illness, 
suspense, and watching is always terrible, 
even in one's own home, with all the quiet, 
sympathy, and consideration which home 
implies. Miriam never forgot the closing in 
of the night in that strange place, with all 
the discomfort of an hotel, of strange faces, 
unsympathiziag servante, and her own over- 
whelming fatigue. She was not old enough 
to do without sleep, or to endure broken 
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rest, and she had never felt so tired in her 
life. The rolling of the steamer was in her 
head, she was sick and giddy, but her raind 
was clear enough, and busy with her position 
and its future probablities. The disposition 
of their roonw, a sitting-room and two bed" 
rooms, all three communicating with each 
other, was fortunate. Mr. St. Quentin had 
befen placed in the inner room, and the next 
was for Miriam. It was not until every pre- 
paration had been made for carrying out 
the doctor's instructions during the night, that 
Miriam had even the relief of changing her 
dress. She was looking ill and wa^ and 
her face bore an expression of concentrated 
care and anxiety. Mr. St. Quentin was in an 
alarming state of pain and exhaustion for 
several hours, but then became much easier, 
and Miriam yielded to the persuasion of her 
maid, an Englishwoman, who had replaced 
Bianca, and permitted her to take the post 
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of watcher beside the sick man until the 
morning. Miriam was staggering with 
fatigue, and her fear of falling asleep and 
neglecting the patient decided her. She saw 
the valet before she left her husband's room^ 
and instructed him to go out into the town 
on the following morning, and endeavour to 
procure apartments, or a furnished house, 
ready for immediate occupation. At length 
her aching head was laid upon her pillow, 
but it was long before she slept ; her limbs 
twitched from fatigue ; her restlessness was 
distressing, for she wanted to think, if she 
might not sleep. 

This was, she felt sure, a crisis in her life.. 
Not so much because she might be about to 
lose her husband, but because, whether he 
lived or died, it was plain to her he was 
going to decide her fate. He was about to 
Doake a will, and on that will must depend 
the solution of the question whether her 
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" great speculation, " as in her thoughts 
she had bitterly called her marriage, was a 
failure or a success. If he did not secure to 
her by this will the continuance of the wealth 
she had enjoyed since her marriage, then she 
should have sacrificed her youth, her beauty, 
her conscience, incurred the degradation of 
a loveless marriage, and exposed herself to 
the malevolent ridicule of the world, for a 
few years of luxury and pleasure, just enough 
to unfit her for humbler things and simpler 
enjoyments. She was sorry for Mr. St. 
Quentin. She did not like to see him suffer; 
but there was no stronger feeling than natu- 
ral compassion in this — no softening of the 
mistrustful anger with which she recalled 
his late conduct, and speculated on his pre- 
sent intentions. She had no reason to think 
that the sufferings he had undergone, or her 
assiduous attendance on him during these 
latter days, had had any influence on his 
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feelings towards her. He was tranquil and 
easy, but not sleeping, when she left his 
room, and she had said a few kind words, 
and taken his hand. But he had only mut- 
tered something inarticulate in reply, and 
drawn his hand coldly away. This had not 
hurt her ; she cared nothing for him ; but it 
had kept up the alarm she had never ceased 
to feel. 

For a long time Miriam lay awake, hear- 
ing, through the open door, the occasional 
murmurs, moans, or impatient questions of 
the sick man, and the soothing answers of 
the watcher, or her quiet movements in the 
adjoining room; but at length, when the 
wintry dawn was not far off, she fell asleep, 
and awoke, reluctantly, only at the appointed 
hour, when her maid, looking pale and 
weary, came to rouse her. 

Mr. St. Quentin had been very ill towards 
rooming, but the pain had again yielded to 
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remedies, and he was quiet now. Miriam 
arose, put on a warm dressing-gown, and 
took her place beside him, dismissing her 
maid to rest. 

'* Do not come down until I send for you," 
she said. " If he refuses to have a nurse, I 
must get the doctor to speak to him, and 
persuade him." 

The doctor came early, and was not en- 
couraging. Mr. St. Quentin was greatly re- 
duced in strength, and there was such de- 
bility about the action of the heart that the 
utmost care and quiet would be necessary. 
Miriam explained that Mr. St. Quentin was 
expecting a gentleman from London on busi- 
ness. Must he be refused admittance ? The 
doctor looked embarrassed. It would cer- 
tainly be better that he should have nothing 

to excite or agitate him ; but still Did 

Mrs. St. Quentin know whether the business 
in question was important ? Very import- 
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ant. It was to give instructions for his will. 
The doctor looked exceedingly grave. He 
was very sorry to find that his patient had 
so anxious and imperative a duty on his 
mind, but he could not, considering the im- 
mense importance of such business, and the 
extreme uncertainty which, he felt himself 
bound to acknowledge, attended Mr. St. 
Quentin's present state, absolutely prohibit 
the lawyer's visit. He would see Mr. St. 
Quentin again, when this trying ordeal had 
been gone through. He then left Miriam, 
deeply impressed by his gravity of look and 
manner, and in great perplexity. 

She knew nothing about what her posi- 
tion would be, what her legal rights, if Mr. 
St. Quentin should die without having made 
a will, and she had every reason to believe, 
if he did make a will, it would be most un- 
favourable to her. What should she do ? 
Was it in her power to do g^nything ? 
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Mr. St. Quentin's valet had come to at- 
tend on his master, and was in the room 
when she returned to it. He was going out 
soon on the business with which she had 
charged him. A servant came to the door 
with a telegram. 

" Bring that to me, Bolton," said Mr. St. 
Quentin. 

It was from the firm of Ross and Raby, 
and informed Mr. St. Quentin that a confi- 
dential clerk would wait on him at noon on 
that day. Mr. St. Quentin then said he 
thought he could sleep for awhile, but gave 
orders, as emphatic as in his weak state he 
could make them, that the gentleman from 
Messrs. Ross and Raby was to be brought to 
him immediately on his arrival. He fell 
asleep very soon, and Miriam sat, hidden 
from him by the bed-curtains, listening now 
to his breathing, anon to the ticking of the 
clock on the mantelpiece, sometimes to the 
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wind and rain. She wondered there had 
been no message from Walter. Perhaps he 
would arrive at the same time with this 
lawyer from London ; but it did not matter. 
Then she read the telegram again. The 
confidential clerk of Messrs. Ross and Raby 
was not coming direct from town — the mes- 
sage said " from Deal." No doubt he was 
already in the neighbourhood on business. 
She would look at the Railway Guide^ to 
find out by what train Walter might arrive. 
The book was in the sitting-room, and she 
rose and passed through her own bedroom 
with a noiseless step, leaving the doors un- 
closed. She found the Railway Guides and 
was looking over it, leaning on the table, 
when she heard steps in the corridor close 
to the door, and one of the hotel servants 
turned the handle gently, and looked in. 
Then he threw the door open and said : 
*' Mrs. St. Quentin is here, sir." 
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Miriam turned her head, and saw Walter. 

It was a strange meeting. They spoke 
hurriedly, cautiously, lest they should dis- 
turb the sleeper. Miriam could not close 
the doors, lest he should call for anything, 
for he was alone. They looked long in 
each other's face, and they both sighed. 
Miriam led her brother to the farthest ex- 
tremity of the room, and seated herself 
beside him, encircled by his arms. How 
handsome he was looking, she thought, but 
so much older ; and how strangely gray his 
hair was, almost as gray as Mr. St. Quen- 
tin's. Eager question, and answer as eager, 
soon placed Walter Clint in possession of 
the circumstances under which his sister had 
summoned him, and confirmed him in his 
general impression of Miriam's married life. 
Then she acknowledged what her purpose 
had been, until Mr. St. Quen tin's illness had 
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prevented its accomplishment, and received 
from Walter a hasty assurance that she should 
come to him and Florence when she pleas- 
ed. Miriam had so much to say to him, the 
immediate circumstances were so pressing, 
that she lost all sense of his long absence, 
and made no allusion to his adventures. 
Beyond the surprise of the first moment, 
and the sense of the alteration in the faces, 
present to the minds of both, there was no 
strangeness after a little while. Miriam told 
him that Mr. St. Quentin had as yet made 
no will, and that a lawyer was to arrive in 
little more than an hour's time to make one, 
and that she had reason to believe she should 
be left with only a bare pittance. 

" How do you know ? " asked Walter. 
" What horrible treachery and injustice !" 

" I will tell you. I have seen some me- 
moranda of his — they are there, in that desk 
— on the floor — at this moment, by which 
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it is evident he means Hush! what's that? 

Pid he call ?" 

She arose, went to the open folding-door, 
and stood listening. Mr. St. Quentin did 
not call, did not speak. After a minute of 
deep silence, she was moving back towards 
Walter again, when they both heard a dis- 
tinct and peculiar sound. It was not articu- 
late — it was like the noise, half clicking, half 
grating, which a clock makes an instant be- 
fore it strikes. She stopped, and again stood 
perfectly still, then said : " It certainly comes 
from his room. I shall just look at him, 
and be back in a moment." 

She went quickly, but quite noiselessly, 
Walter's eyes following her through the in- 
tervening bed-room ; but, as she passed into 
her husband's room, she partially closed the 
folding-doors, and Walter lost sight of her. 

There was no repetition of the sound. 
Miriam looked about. All was precisely as 
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she had left it. The sick man was lying 
huddled up, and with his head bent down- 
wards, turned towards the wall. The rain 
splashed upon the windows, and the wind 
rumbled in the chimney. Miriam passed 
round the head of the bed with a light step, 
kneeled down on its other side, between the 
bed and the wall, to look closely at her hus- 
band, and found herself gazing into the fix- 
ed, senseless eyes, wide open, and upon the 
fallen ashy features of a dead face. 
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CHAPTER VII, 

ONCE MORE A WAY OF ESCAPE. 

"VTOT a scream, not a sound betrayed Mi- 
-^^ riam's awful discovery to the listener 
in the sitting-room. One heavy thump of 
her heart, one rush of blood into her head, 
and she remained kneeling, perfectly mo- 
tionless on the floor between the bed and 
the wall, holding her temples tightly be- 
tween her hands, and looking, with fixed- 
ness little less than their own, into those 
wide open eyes. In such moments there is 
no time ; then, at least, the spirit escapes 
from its bonds. It might have been five 
minutes, it might have been as many hours. 
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for all that Miriam knew, that she knelt 
there, spellbound, her limbs heavy and cold, 
her head whirling, but not lost, not confus- 
ed. It had come, then. Was this the worst 
that could have happened ? This awful oc- 
currence did not violently break the chain 
of her immediately previous thought ; on the 
contrary, it continued and strengthened it. 
Was all lost, in this case, that had been in 
danger ? Not a sentiment of grief, hardly 
a passing touch of pity, came to Miriam, 
as she knelt, during those few fearful min- 
utes, by the side of the dead man. It was in- 
deed *' the hour and the power of darkness." 
She arose with a slight shiver, and went 
to the mantelpiece. At that moment the 
timepiece chimed — eleven silvery strokes. 
And the lawyer was to arrive at noon. One 
hour only, if every other chance should co- 
here, for what she had to do. She locked 
the door which opened from Mr. St. Quen- 
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tin's bedroom upon the corridor, and having 
completely shut the folding-doors ^hich 
communicated with her own room, she went 
back to her brother ; but before she ap- 
proached him, she looked out of the sitting- 
room door. No one was near ; the corridor 
was quite empty ; and she observed that 
there were no rooms precisely opposite 
theirs, only a staircase, and some large 
presses in the wall. As she came up to 
Walter, who was reading a newspaper, he 
said, " Is all right ?" laid the paper aside, 
looked up at her, and sprang up. 

*' Good heavens, Miriam ! what is the 
matter?" 

A mirror on the wall showed her her 
ghastly face. 

*' Hush !" she said, and laid a strong hand 
upon him, forcing him back into his seat. 
" Don't speak above your breath. Be calm 
and collected, for my sake. He is deadT 
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Walter shrank from her, and was silent 
in horror. 

" Yes, he is dead ! He has died without 
a struggle." 

" Impossible I And we two here, so near 
him ! Let me see !" 

" No, Walter. I tell you it is true. Do 
you think I can be mistaken ? I have been 
beside him, looking into his face ever since I 
You must not see him : you must not go 
near him ; it is no question of that now ; and 
you must be perfectly calm, and able to 
help me quickly. We have not an instant 
to sparQ." 

The colour had utterly deserted her face, 
but her eyes were sparkling with intense 
eagerness and entreaty, and the fingers of 
her right hand held his shoulder like a vice. 

" Help you I What do you mean ? Had 
not we better call some one, and send for 
the doctor at once ?" 
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" No, I tell you ; no, no, no 1 What good 
can the doctor do to a dead man ? Besides, 
he's coming presently. . Oh, Walter, ray 
brother, listen to me ! I am young still, 
and all my future hangs upon this hour, 
and is in your hands! Oh, Walter, you 
don't know, you cannot know what my life 
has been, and how tremendous this blow is 
to me ! You know what I married him 
for, Walter — to get away from home, and 
to be rich. He bribed me with such pro- 
mises, and he tricked me basely ! He per- 
suaded me — for I was vain, and proud of 
my power over him — that he would dower 
me all the more splendidly that he did not 
bind himself to anything; and I believed 
him, though papa told me I was wrong. 
Wrong ! I was a fool ! And he has sus- 
pected and insulted me all these horrid 
years — yes, for though I have had plenty of 
money and plenty of pleasure, they have 
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been horrid years I And I am to lose it 

all r 

" But how do you know, Miriam ?" asked 
her brother, who had been unable to inter- 
rupt her vehement appeal, all the more im- 
pressive and terrible that she never raised 
her voice, or loosened her grasp on him. 
" And what can be done ?" 

^^ I know, I know I" she resumed. '' I 
have watched him, in one sense, while he 
watched me in another. He has been in 
correspondence with a man in America. I 
don't know his name, and I don't know 
what about, but I can guess ; and he meant 
to leave all his property away from me." 

" What relatives are there ? How is his 
property circumstanced ?" 

" I don't know ; I only know that it is 
very large, and mostly in Indian securities. 
He has no relatives ; I am sure of that. He 
often told me he had no claims on him, abso- 
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lutely none ; and it was only out of spite to 
me he would have left his money to a man 
he never saw." 

" How do you know that ?" 

" I don't know it, perhaps — at least, he 
nSver actually told me so in as many words 
— but I am morally certain of it. He has 
repeated to me, over and over again, that 
no one in the world had any claim on him ; 
and this correspondence shows it is no one 
in England he has been looking after. In a 
moment, Walter, I will prove to you that I 
am right." She glided away from him, 
crossed the adjoining room, and, with just 
an instant's hesitation, passed through the 
folding doors which hid the bed and its 
awful tenant from his sight. In another 
minute, she returned, carrying a key. The 
travelling-desk she had pointed out to Wal- 
ter lay on the floor. She opened it, took 
out a few papers — mere slips of memoranda 
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— and knelt by Walter s side, showing them 
to him. "Here are the proofs of his 
treachery to me. Read this : 



" C advises English lavyyer. Mem.y 

to look out for a good firm. In last Utter from 

D , return of L D was pro- 

misetdj on receipt of fee and specific statement 
of intentions^ 

"And read this, written at Calais — writ- 
ten only three days ago, when he was so 
ill, and yet determined to cross, because he 
was in such haste to be cruel and treacher- 
ous to me. I do believe he felt that he was 
dying, and that his great fear was lest the 
villainy should not be accomplished. 

" Mem.j shortest form of mil for present 

use. The whole of my property^ of whatso- 

< — 

ever kindj oM invested moneys^ furniture^ plate^ 

horsesj carriages^ to L ; D , with the 

exception of an annuity to Mrs. St. Q of 
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two hundred pounds^ to he paid by L 

D , and secured by him to her^ on his tak- 
ing possession of my property^ in any way he 
thinks proper. Sole executor^ L D ." 

On a third slip of paper was the name and 
address of the firm of Messrs. Ross and 
Raby, solicitors, of Lincoln's Inn. 

"This is horrible indeed, my poor dar- 
ling !" said Walter, looking forlornly at the 
memoranda ; " but it is a comfort to think 
he has not carried out this intention ; and 
though you may have some trouble, you 
must be well off. The law makes a secure 
provision for a widow under such circum- 
stances, and in this case there seems to be 
no heir." 

"No heir, Walter I Who is L 

D , do you suppose? Of course he is 

the heir, the heir-at-law, the man who would 
have come in for Mr. St Quentin's money, 
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if he had made no will at all — the man in 
America. I am sure of it — he never had a 
friend he would have neglected all those 
years, and then suddenly taken to looking 
after. And I am to lose all, or nearly all, 
and to bear the disgrace, the humiliation of 
this, for Ami, for a stranger ! What right 
has he to come in, and rob me of the wealth 
for which I have paid so heavy and horrid 
a price ? No one knows of these memo- 
randa. This C he mentions must be 

the man who came to see him in Paris so 
often lately; a sly, sleek, horrid man he 

was : C stands for Caux, of course. He 

had done no business for him, it is plain. 
He tells him to employ an English lawyer 
to rob me — and in his hurrv to act on this 
advice, he has died before he could accom- 
plish such wickedness. Caux has drawn no 
will for him, there is no will I Walter I" — 
she rose from her knees, and clasped him 
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round the neck, hiding her face from him, 
as she spoke with passionate rapidity, close 
to his ear — " you will not let any of this 
villainy be done to me ; you will save me 
from the bitterness of all this misery without 
any reward ; you will remember how ypu 
trusted me with Florence, and how I de- 
served the trust I Won t you, Walter ?" 

" I will — I do," he said, trying to see her 
face; but she held him closer, and spoke 
lower and more rapidly. " But what can I 
do, Miriam ? I don't know what you have 
in your mind." 

" And time is flying," she murmured. '' I 
will tell vou." She lifted her head, and 
looked at him straight and unabashed. " At 
twelve o'clock a clerk of Messrs. Ross and 
Raby's will be here, in obedience to a mes- 
sage from — him — to take instructions for a 
will. This man has never seen him ; no 
servant in the house has seen him. He was 
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carried here from the boat yesterday, with 
his face covered ; and except our servants 
—one is out, the other is asleep — no one 
has seen it. Walter I in the old days, in 
which I always helped you and loved you, 
and was staunch to you, no matter how 
much I was reviled or punished on your 
account — ^in those old days, I say, you were 
a good actor ; you could dress, and speak, 
and look a part well, and there was no 
handwriting you could not imitate, besides 
writing several hands of your own. Re- 
member the letters Rose Dixon brought to 
Crescent House. Have you lost your old 
skill, and your hand its former cunning?" 
'* Good God I Miriam — do you propose — " 
" That is what I propose, brother ; it is 
quite safe, and it injures no one — remember 
how he would have injured mey She held 
him now, with a hand griping each shoulder, 
and looked at him full, with her command- 
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ing, gloomy eyes. "When this lawyer 
coraes, he shall be introduced to you, in- 
stead of his real client — the firm know no- 
thing of him^ not even his handwriting ; it 
was his valet who wrote the letter to them 
— not even whether he is young or old; 
but you can easily look much older than 
you do now, and the light need not be 
strong ; and you shall give him instructions 
to draw a will — you have the model ; it is 
easy and simple ; it is only a few lines ; it 
will all be done in a few minutes — and two 
of the hotel-servants, who have not seen — 
him — can witness it. The lawyer will go 
away, and then you, and then the truth 
shall be told. No one will be wronged, 
Walter. This unknown man knows nothing 
of his chance, and never can have expected 
such a chance to arise ; and I — I shall have 
the reward, the bare pay, I may call it, for 
all this horrid life, which is done with, and 
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I shall owe it all to you — to you, Walter, 
who owe so much to me 1 " 

** Miriam, this is madness. Do you know 
what you want me to do ? This is a felony." 

**And felony is a word! What has he 
done to me? What would he have done if 
he had lived two more houra? Think of 
that, Walter, and of the base treachery it 
means ; and think of your own happy home, 
of Florence, of the child that is coming, and 
of all you have, while I have nothing; if 
the law gives me anything, I must have it 
with the sting of suspicion, of calumny — and 
do this thing for me, dearest Walter, for 
your sister, who has done and borne much 
for you ! / did not need praying, Walter, 
when you came to me, in disgrace, and 
asked me to do that for you, for which my 
father would have turned me out into the 
streets, if he had discovered it I I needed 
no prayers, and I never faltered, not then, 

VOL. m. M 
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not after, when this old man heaped insult 
and suspicion on me, for Florence's sake !" 

'' But, Miriam " He hesitated, cover- 
ed his face with his hands. 

" Time flies," she said. " Walter, will you 
not help and save me ? Will you be cruel 
and selfish, and treacherous too ?" 

There was a moment's silence, then Walter, 
disclosing a face as white and troubled as 
her own, said : 

" Show me how it is to be done, and I 
will do it. Let what will come of it, Miriam, 
I will do this for you 1" 

She kissed him without a word. Then, 
with inconceivable rapidity and quietness, 
she placed writing materials before him, and 
collected several books which lay about the 
room, travelling literature from book-stalls, 
and French brochures^ and opened them in a 
row, at the top of the blotting-book — dis- 
playing the fly-leaf of each. A formal in- 
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scription was written exactly in the middle 
of every one of these. Then she went to 
the desk again, and took out a cheque-book, 
in which were a number of blank cheques, 
signed. In all these signatures and inscrip- 
tions there was hardly a trace of variation in 
the characters, forming this name : 

Lucius Cmbborn St. Quentin. 

** Copy these," she said. " It is an easy 
hand, the most formal I ever saw. And read 
the memoranda again. I will be with you 
immediately." She instantly withdrew, and 
Walter bent over his task. She went into 
the room in which the old man lay dead, 
and collected, from the dressing-table and 
the chairs, several articles of his clothing, 
and such dressing things as had been un- 
packed last night, and carried them into 
the adjoining room. In a moment she swept 
away her own toilet apparatus, the gown, 

M 2 
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bonnet, and wraps she travelled in, and every 
trace of a feminine presence in the room, 
locked them into a wardrobe, and replaced 
them by the things belonging to Mr. St. 
Quentin. Then she pulled the blinds down, 
and partially drew the bed-curtains, arrang- 
ing them so as to interpose between an occu- 
pant of the bed and the view of any person 
in the sitting-room. Her movements were 
wonderfully swift, but her thoughts far out- 
stripped them. In those few minutes, which 
defied her reckoning, every detail of the 
scheme she had conceived — who can tell 
within what an indefinable instant after her 
eyes had met the dead eyes — had presented 
itself to her. Two supreme points of vantage 
were hers ; she only knew that anything had 
occurred within these rooms, and no one 
had a right to enter them, unbidden by her. 
She might even keep the lawyer's clerk 
waiting, if it should be necessary ; she was 
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not absolutely tied to time. She was not 
insensible to the danger of the deed she 
meditated, but she fairly balanced the 
chances, and they were heavily in her favour. 
There was in the disposition of the rooms, 
only one slight risk. Supposing the servants 
who were to be summoned to witness the 
will should, in relating the circumstance to 
their fellows, mention, in the hearing of the 
housemaid who had attended them, that Mr. 
St Quentin was in the outer room ? It was 
a risk, but only a little one, and when it 
came into Miriam's mind, she dismissed it. 
The chances were very much against such a 
risk occurring, and she must trust something 
to chance. 

A knock at the locked door of the room 
in which the dead man lay I Miriam heard, 
and replied to it instantly by turning the 
key, and confronting with a warning gesture 
the person who knocked. It was Bolton 
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the valet. She stepped into the corridor, 
and softly shut the door. 

'^ I thought I should have found Mrs. 
Haines here, ma'am," he said, " as they told 
me Mr. Clint had come." 

" Haines is asleep, I hope," said Miriam. 
'' What is it r 

Then Bolton explained. He had not 
found a house or lodgings in the vicinity of 
the hotel, but had heard of a house about 
two miles away, on the coast. Should he 
go and look at it, or would Mrs. St. Quen- 
tin think it too far away ? If his master 
could be got into a carriage and moved at 
all, that distance would make no practical 
difference. Miriam assented, and felt, with 
a thrill in her veins, that here was another 
point in her favour. The lawyer might 
propose to employ Mr. St. Quentin s own 
servant, rather than a stranger, for the pur- 
pose of witnessing his will, and here was 
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the valet himself proposing what must take 
him out of the way, without any premedi- 
tation on her part. She told Bolton that 
she entirely agreed with him, and begged 
he would go and see the house at once, and 
inspect it very carefully. The man was 
turning away, and she about to open the 
door, when he said : " I beg your pardon, 
ma'am. I suppose there is no change ?" 

** No," replied Miriam ; " there is no 
change." ^ 

Once more she went into her own bed- 
room, and looked carefully round. All was 
in the disorder proper to a man's room ; she 
had but to add the order which should at- 
tend illness. 'She was getting used to what 
she was doing now, and the tenacity of her 
will stilled her nerves. Without a tremor, 
she carried the medicine-bottles and glasses, 
the cups and the flannels, all the sad, signi- 
ficant appareUj away from the dead man's 
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bedside, and arranged them in a correspond- 
ing place in the outer room. Only a few 
minutes had been consumed in these rapid 
arrangements, and while she was making 
them, Miriam's gaze was constantly turned 
upon Walter, sitting with his back towards 
the open folding-doors, now writing busily, 
now thinking, his head resting on his hands. 
At length she went to him. A sheet of 
paper, on which the formal inscription on 
the fly-leaves before him was accurately 
copied several times, lay on the blotting- 
book. Miriam put her arm round his neck, 
leaned over his shoulder, and studied the 
lines of writing minutely. 

" Perfect !" was the one word she said. 
Then she shut the books, threw them into 
a corner, twisted up the sheet on which 
Walter had been writing, put it into the 
fire, where it was instantly consumed ; and, 
turning to Walter, took him by the arm, 
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saying, " Come. la tea minutes this man 
will be here." 

She led him into the adjoining bedroom,^ 
gave him an embroidered dressing-gown of 
some soft Indian stuff, and a crimson silk 
night-cap, which she pulled over his fore- 
head, leaving only a ring of his prematurely 
gray hair showing beneath its border, once 
more kissed him, said, " Call me when you 
are ready, and be quick I" and returning to 
the sitting-room, stood near the door, white, 
rigid, listening. 

In a few minutes Walter called her, softly, 
and she went to him. His appearance took 
her by surprise, justly as she had calculated 
upon his powers of representation. In the 
bed, in a judicious half-light, lay an old man, 
propped up with pillows, which yet seemed 
to give him no support sufficient to counter- 
act the exhaustion which pulled him down 
from off them ; his shrunken figure seemed 
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lost in the folds of the Indian dressing- 
gown, whose embroidered sleeves hung over 
the large, hirsute hands, which certainly had 
no appearance of strength. Again she said 
one word — "Perfect I" and placed a chair 
near the bed, with a little table beside it, on 
which were writing materials and a hand- 
bell. Then an idea struck her ; she flitted 
back into the sitting-room, and brought one 
of the railway-books, with the formal in- 
scription on the fly-leaf. There was no 
reason why it should not lie, open, among 
the medicine-bottles, left there by the sick 
man's attendant, and within reach of the sick 
man's eye. He noted this approvingly, but 
said nothing. Then, as a step sounded in 
the corridor, Miriam waved her hand to 
him, and the next instant had flung herself 
into an arm-chair beside the fire in the ad- 
joining room, having closed the folding-doors 
as she passed. She was looking ill and worn, 
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wan with anxiety and fatigue ; her hair was 
in disorder, pushed back from her white face 
anyhow, but this was all as it should be. 
She leaned back in her chair, and closed 
her eyes, as she replied to a knock at the 
door:."Corae in." 

It was a waiter, followed by a short, fat, 
bald-headed gentleman, whom he announced 
as " Mr. Clissold." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

ONCE MORE RISKING IT. 

" TT^OU are the gentleman from Messrs. 
-*- Ross and Raby, whom Mr. St. Quen- 
tin is expecting, I think ? " said Miriam, 
as Mr. Clissold made her a formal bow. 
Her first glance at the confidential clerk 
was re-assuring. The sole expression of 
him, in physiognomy and figure, was stolid- 
ity. There was no reason to fear his pene- 
trating observation on her appearance, dress, 
or demeanour. His dull protuberant eyes 
rested on her without seeming to see her, 
and not a muscle in his red face moved. If 
he had found her weeping violently, or 
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practising the last valse step, attired in the 
brown robe of a Carmelite nun, or arrayed 
in the tulle and spangles of an opera-dancer, 
it would have been all the same to Mr. 
Clissold. He was not sent to see hevj and in 
any business, and therefore solely recog- 
nisable sense, he did not see her. 

" Yes, ma'am," was his reply. 

"I am sorry to say Mr. St. Quentin is 
very ill. I will inform him that you are 
here." 

" Thank you, ma'am. Clissold, of Ross 
and Raby's." 

" Will you take a seat for a few minutes ?" 
she said, indicating a chair. He complied, 
without the least change of expression ; and 
Miriam went into the bedroom. 

" He has come," she whispered, bending 
low towards Walter. '^ I don't think there's 
any risk. If he is like what he looks, he is 
a mere machine." 
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"Send him in," said Walter; and his 
sister, in the midst of her strongly restrained 
excitement and terrible suspense, was con- 
scious that he had some sense of amusement 
in the plajdng of his dangerous part. 

" Will you have the goodness to come 
into Mr. St. Quentin's room ?" said Miriam 
to Mr. Clissold, who was sitting upright on 
his chair, slowly knocking the edges of tbe 
soles of his boots together, and neatly fitting 
the tips of his thumbs and forefingers into a 
heart-shaped pattern. " I must beg of you 
to cut this business matter, whatever it may 
be, as short as possible. He is .quite unfit 
for business, indeed." 

" That," replied Mr. Clissold, standing up 
all of a piece, and looking straight before 
him, " is for Mr. St. Quentin to decide. I 
am only sent to receive his instructions." 

Under other circumstances, Miriam would 
have said " Brute !" in her own mind, but this 
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particular kind of density served her purpose 
just then ; so she said nothing, but preceded 
Mr. Clissold into the presence of his client. 

"This is Mr. Clissold," she said softly. " I 
will leave him with you, and shall be in the 
next room if you want me. — ^Take this chair, 
if you please." 

There was no questioning, no speculation 
in the look which Mr. Clissold bestowed 
upon the client of Messrs. Ross and Raby, 
as he complied. He placed his feet in con- 
venient contiguity for tapping, and arranged 
his finger and thumb tips into a heart-shaped 
pattern, while he waited for the sick man to 
enter upon the business for which he had 
been sent to Dover. 

Miriam returned to the arm-chair by the 
fireside, and tried to remain still ; but she 
could not. On the whole, her nerves were 
wonderfully under her control, but just so 
far they rebelled. She could almost forget 
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what was actually being done, at least she 
could force herself to a mechanical thinking 
of something else, while the great fact was 
there, unconfessed. And she could rely 
upon herself to go through with all that 
must come after, until she should have peace 
and the full reward ; but she could not keep 
her limbs still. If they were not in motion 
they must tremble. So she rose, and paced 
the room from end to end, but her footstep 
made no sound. There was a hard and 
constant ticking id her throat, and her lips 
were dry. Twice she stopped beside a 
table where there were water and glasses, 
and drank water, but still her lips and 
throat were parched. Sometimes she could 
h^r the harsh monotone of Mr. Clissold's 
business-like voice, but the sound of the 
client's never reached her. 

After some time, the hand-bell was struck, 
and Miriam answered the summons. 
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Mr. Clissold was writing at the little 
table. The client was lying back upon the 
pillows, seemingly much exhausted; and the 
light in the room was dim, an hour after 
midday. Great gusts of wind and rain 
swept round the house with a hoarse, moan- 
ing sound. 

" Do you want anything?" asked Miriam 
of the client, who signed to Mr. Clissold to 
reply, and turned his head aside, breathing 
hurriedly. 

" We shall require two persons to witness 
Mr. St. Quentin's signature to a certain 
document, ma'am," said the confidential 
clerk, in a tone as unmoved and unintelli- 
gent as though he had not the smallest 
notion of the contents of the document then 
under his hand. 

" Very well," said Miriam. " Shall I do 
for one ?" 

"Well — no — ma'am ; you won't," an- 
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swered the confidential clerk deliberately. 

"I will send two servants, then," said 
Miriam ; and turning to the sick man, she 
said gently : 

*'I suppose you would have preferred 
Bolton, but, unfortunately, he has gone out, 
and will not be in for some time. Shall I 
send two of the hotel servants to you ?" 

" Yes, yes," said the client faintly, with 
the impatience of an invalid about answering 
questions. 

Miriam rang the bell, and when the waiter 
came, she told him what was wanted. 
Would he and one of his fellow-servants 
witness a signature for Mr. St. Quentin? 
The man assented respectfully. One of the 
waiters was passing at that moment, and he 
called him in. He hoped the gentleman 
was better ; they had understood that Dr. 
Ashley did say he was very poorly indeed. 
Miriam answered the civil inquiry with a 
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quivering lip, and the two men went into 
the bedroom. 

Then came a few minutes, which she felt 
she could not outlive twice; and the two 
waiters came out. They looked grave and 
important, and evidently regarded her with 
compassionate curiosity. 

" The gentleman is very bad, sureZy," said 
the older man — a model of respectability, 
who wore shoes cut so low that it was a 
wonder he could keep them on. " If you 
please, ma'am, are there any orders for 
dinner ?" 

Miriam managed to give some orders; 
and the men, wholly unsuspicious, left the 
room, and exchanged confidences, in the 
corridor, to the effect that ^' he " was a deal 
too old for " her ;" that she was surprising 
cut up about it ; and that she wouldn't find 
no difficulty in providing herself with No. 2, 
for she was uncommon nice-looking. Also, 
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that they didn't care how many old parties 
made their wills at the Grand, and asked 
them to witness them, if all the lawyers had 
orders to stand a sovereign apiece, like this 
one, which he was to have his lunch in the 
coffee-room, immediate, because he was 
going up by the express. 

Miriam resumed her restless walk, and 
presently Mr. Clissold appeared, coming 
through the folding-doors. There was per- 
haps a shade more deference perceptible 
in his demeanour towards her, as if he dis- 
cerned in her a future client of importance 
to that Ross and Raby in whose interests all 
his wooden being was merged. Again he 
made her a formal bow, as she stood still, 
facing him. 

"Is your business completed, sir?" she 
asked. 

*^ It is, madam," he replied, buttoning his 
tight coat, and making the presence of a 
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thick paper in his breast-pocket evident by 
the process — " satisfactorily so. I wish you 
good morning, ma'am, and leave my best 
wishes — and those of Messrs. Ross and 
Raby — for Mr. St. Quentin's speedy re- 
covery." So saying, he went down to his 
luncheon in the coffee-room, before leaving 
for London by the express. 

" Get up, Walter, quick," said Miriam ; 
" the doctor will be here immediately, and 
Bolton coming back, and I cannot keep my 
maid upstairs much longer." 

Miriam went into the room to him, saying 
all this in a burst of nervous hurry, which 
Walter understood as well as she did ; but 
he did not second it. He was weak, worn 
out, and unable to congratulate himself or 
her on the wonderful success they had 
achieved. He had but one wish — to get 
away ; and Miriam saw it. She smothered 
the pang the consciousness cost her; she 
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thrust back the impulse which would have 
led her to thank him effusively, and to pour 
out all the complicated feelings which were 
in her heart. " Not yet," she thought ; 
" that will be for another time. There is 
too much to be borne and done now, before 
I can realise that I am free, independent, 
rich, and safe." 

Walter dressed himself rapidly, and then 
drank a good deal of wine, while Miriam re- 
stored the rooms to their former appearance. 
This was harder work than the task of their 
first arrangement. Through all her exulta- 
tion, all her elation, and the triumph of fter 
success, the over-wrought nerves were be- 
ginning to make themselves felt ; and when 
she passed into the dead man's awful pre- 
sence, to replace the clothes he had worn 
but yesterday, and the golden gewgaws of 
his toilet, an irrepressible shudder shook 
her. Was there any change in the face? 
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Then she remembered, with a start, to have 
heard that the eyes of the dead should be 
closed soon after the life has left them, or 
they will refuse to close. What if those wide 
open eyes should remain wide open in the 
coffin, and under the close-packed clay? 
Miriam knew she must get the remainder of 
her task done quickly, when such fancies as 
these were beginning to scare her. He had 
lain there too long untouched; it was time 
he were streaked and straightened for the 
grave. She did not look towards the corpse, 
but rapidly gave the room the appearance 
it had worn when her maid had quitted 
it, poured the portion of the medicine, 
which should have been administered had 
the patient lived to take it, into the fire, and 
rejoined Walter. He did not look up as she 
came in, and he spoke without raising his 
eyes. 

"Well, Miriam, this is done. Mr. Clis- 
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sold has taken the will with him to London. 
It 18 a terrible thing, but I suppose it will 
be all right." 

" I am sure it will be all right, dearest 
Walter,** said she, in her softest tones of 
persuasion : " it is bare justice to me ; things 
are different according to circumstances. 
But we must not talk now. Don't you 
think, Walter," she continued, suggesting the 
very thing her instinct told her he wished, 
but did not care to say he wished, " it would 
be well for you to go away at once ? In all 
that I have to attend to now, I feel I shall 
be better alone. You had better get away 
on foot out of this town ; so that, if it be 
proposed to send for you, you may not be 
found; The rain has ceased, and the wind 
is going down. You shall hear from me to- 



morrow." 



She brought him his coat and hat, and 
hurried him away. He hardly spoke, but 
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held her tightly ia his arms for awhile- 
Then he left her, and it chanced that he did 
not meet any one on the stair-case; but the 
porter was opening the front-door to give 
egress to a gentleman just as Walter set foot 
in the hall. He paused, and waited until 
this gentleman had descended the steps, and 
turned away ; and then, having leisurely in- 
spected the state of the barometer, he too 
went out, and turned in the opposite direc- 
tion. The gentleman was Mr. Clissold, who, 
as Walter correctly guessed, had taken the 
road to the railway station. 

" I hope you have had a good sleep, 
Haines ?" said Miriam to her maid, whom 
she had summoned immediately on Walter's 
departure. 

" Yes, ma'am ; I am quite rested." 
" I am exceedingly tired ; and as Mr. St. 
Quentin is still sleeping — has been sleeping, 
indeed, these two hours — you shall arrange 
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my hair, and then take my place beside 
him, while I rest a little, until the doctor 
comes." 

"Mr. St. Quentin has had no return of the 
pam? . 

" No return." 

Miriam sat patiently while Mrs. Haines 
brushed her hair, put it away in smooth 
braids, and changed her dress. She even 
spoke a little, in a low voice, about the 
business on which Bolton had gone out, and 
how much longer it was likely to detain 
him. Then she lay down on a sofa in her 
bedroom ; and Mrs. Haines, having made up 
the fire, and inspected the medicine-bottles, 
seated herself behind the bed-curtain, in 
awful unconscious proximity to the dead 
man. 

During several minutes of agonising 
endurance, Miriam lay still, her arm thrown 
across her eyes, waiting for the scream with 
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which she expected Mrs. Haines to an- 
nounce the discovery she must soon make. 
A few minutes of profound silence elapsed, 
and then Miriam's ear detected the slight 
rustling of the woman's dress, and strained 
itself to follow every movement. If the 
discovery did not come soon, she should not 
have strength to hold out; a dull sickly 
sense of faintness was stealing over her even 
now, and the palms of her hands were cold 
and clammy. The next sound was the click 
of curtain-rings, as the intervening curtain 
was cautiously withdrawn by the watcher, 
alarmed by the stillness. Miriam heard the 
slight creaking of the bedstead as she leaned 
over the huddled-up figure, with its back 
towards her, leaned further yet, heard her 
step behind the head of the bed, and the 
whisk of her gown against the wall — fol- 
lowed in her imagination the close, rapid 
examination which ensued— heard her say, 
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with a gasp, " Mj^ God I" and, feeling her 
approach, shut her eyes firmly, and threw 
her head back in a perfect imitation of 
sleep. In a moment, the woman was be- 
side her, shaking her gently by the shoulder. 
Miriam roused herself, and sat up, meeting 
her maid's pale, scared face with a start. 

" Oh, madam I — I — I fear something 
dreadful has happened ! I — I was fright- 
ened at not hearing Mr. St. Quentin breathe, 
and I went round to look at him, and, in- 
deed, ma'am, it's no use deceiving you, he is 
gone I" 

" Gone I" 

''Yes, ma'am. Come and look at him 
yourself." 

Miriam stood up in a blind, uncertain 
sort of way, catching at the woman's gown ; 
and at that moment, the sitting-room door 
opened, and Dr. Ashley appeared. Mrs. 
Haines called to him loudly, and he came 
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quickly into the bed-room ; but before he 
could reach her side, or ask an explanation 
of the looks of the two women, Miriam's 
hold of her maid relaxed, and she fell in a 
heap upon the floor. 

Ten minutes later, and just as the express 
train was about to start, a railway official, 
accompanied by the waiter who had an- 
nounced Walter s arrival to his sister, ran 
along the platform, looking into the car- 
riages, and crying out — " Any gentleman of 
the name of Clint here?" No gentleman 
answered the appeal ; and the train puffed 
its way out of the station, leaving the official 
and the waiter looking disconcerted. " He 
ain't there," said the latter ; " I should have 
known him in a moment." They turned 
away, talking of the event which had oc- 
curred at the Grand ; and Mr. Clissold, un- 
disturbed by the commotion, went on his 
prosperous way to London, the bearer of an 
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extension of business to Ross and Rabv. 
Everything was done most decorously, 
and in perfect order. After the terrible 
shock Mrs. St. Quentin had received, Dr. 
Ashley regarded absolute quiet as indis- 
pensable. In Mrs. Haines he found a 
sensible woman, who did as she was told, 
and was not over-excited by other people's 
affairs. Miriam was removed to another 
floor of the hotel, as soon as she recovered 
from the merciful fainting-fit which had 
divided the general attention between the 
dead and the living, and all the necessary 
steps were immediately taken. The doctor 
could not say the lamentable event had ex- 
actly surprised him ; he had considered Mr. 
St. Quentin's condition highly precarious, 
as he had told Mrs. St. Quentin, and he had 
no doubt the immediate cause of death was 
exhaustion consequent upon Mr. St. Quen- 
tin's having travelled when in an unfit state. 
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He was very kind to Miriam, and ready 
to be ussful to her in every way, and he 
admired the clear-headedness and self-con- 
trol with which she gave her directions, when 
bodily weakness had passed away. He com- 
municated, by her desire, with Messrs. Ross 
and Raby, informing them of Mr. St. Quen- 
tin's decease, and requesting them to act for 
her in a professional capacity. He also wrote 
to Walter Clint, requesting him to come to 
Dover. 

The reply to this letter was written by 
Florence, and addressed to Miriam. It was 
constrained, but Miriam knew that was in- 
evitable. Florence's mind would be dis- 
turbed by her knowledge of the truth re- 
specting the marriage thus suddenly termi- 
nated, and the sense of what that termina- 
tion ought to be to the young widow. So 
she said very little on that point, but told 
Miriam that Walter could not come to her. 
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He had returned from his brief visit to 
Dover in a highly nervous state, and with a 
heavy, feverish cold, which had since increas- 
ed, and rendered his leaving the house im- 
possible. If Miriam wished it, Florence 
would come to her. 

" And leave her darling husband ill I and 
travel here, to be with me under such 
circumstances, in her condition, poor child ! 
No ; certainly not," said Miriam, who knew 
in her heart that the last thing she wished 
for now was Walter's presence, and the last 
thing but one the presence of Walter s wife. 
So she wrote to her sister-in-law that she 
had found friends, and all the help she 
needed, and she would not have her come 
on any account. When everything was set- 
tled, she would pay them a long visit at the 
Firs, but it might be a little time first, as she 
was Mr. St. Quentin's sole executor, as well 
as his sole heir; and as the bulk of his 
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papers were in Paris, she might have to 
return thither direct — that would depend 
upon the counsel of her legal advisers ; 
" besides which," she added, "dearest Flo- 
rence, I feel, though I cannot explain it, 
that, for the present, it is best I should be 
quite alone." 

Not a difficulty presented itself to Miriam. 
Messrs. Ross and Raby conducted her affairs 
with promptitude and ease. All the custom- 
ary announcements succeeded that of Mr. 
St Quentin's death. No creditors presented 
themselves — not a claim of any kind was 
made. Mr. St. Quentin's property was in 
order so admirable as to be incomprehensi- 
ble to the legal mind, considering he had 
never, until literally the day of his death, 
employed a lawyer. Miriam had no dif- 
ficulty in ascertaining, from his few perfectly- 
arranged papers, the exact amount and 
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distribution of the wealth to which she had 
succeeded. In her capacity of executor, she 
examined all Mr. St. Quentin's correspond- 
ence. It was not voluminous, and it was 
exceedingly uninteresting. If she still felt 
any of the curiosity respecting his former 
life, and his first wife, which she had once 
expressed to Florence, it was destined to 
remain ungratified. There was not a letter, 
not a memorandum, relating to it ; the only 
memento of the past which she found among 
Mr. St. Quentin's possessions was a miniature- 
portrait, in a drawer of an Indian desk he 
carried about with him, but never used. It 
represented a fresh, beautiful face, with gray 
eyes, black hair, and a fine complexion. 
Miriam had never heard a personal descrip- 
tion of the first Mrs. St. Quentin, but she 
took it for granted the portrait was hers. 

One word was engraved upon the oval 
frame — Kate. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



HALCYON DAYS. 



rPHE condition of a young, handsome, 
-■- and rich widow has been pronounced 
by some cynical writers to be a very envi- 
able one ; and certainly, when the husband, 
who has had to die in order to bring about 
that pleasant state of things, has not been 
beloved, there is a good deal to say on that 
side of the question. 

Miriam St. Quentin was young, handsome, 
rich, and a widow. Was she happy in her 
emancipation and her wealth ? " The 
world " — as the few people who know any- 
thing about one call themselves, and as we 
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call them — would have been shocked just 
at first if it had been said that she was. It 
had really been such a model marriage, and 
Mr. St. Quentin such a dear old man, she 
must feel it very much ! Miriam's demean- 
our as a widow was no less commendable 
than her conduct as a wife. The period of 
seclusion which custom and her own good 
taste assigned to her would not more than 
suffice for the planning and organising of 
her future life. She still believed in such 
possibilities. A plan formed in haste had 
succeeded so thoroughly for her, that she 
was convinced she had only to set about the 
construction of an elaborate scheme, at 
leisure, to be equally secure of its realiza- 
tion. If there was any point on which her 
mind was thoroughly made up, it was that 
she had done no moral wrong. She knew 
she had broken human laws ; but they are 
not infallible, and their intention is the pre- 
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vention and the redress of injury, injustice, 
and cruelty. They cannot take account of 
every vagary and contrariety of circum- 
stance, and modify themselves accordingly. 
Mr. St. Quentin had meditated a great in- 
jury, injustice, and cruelty to her, and she , 
had prevented his carrying out that inten- 
tion ; against the law, indeed, because its 
formula was not with her, but not against 
its spirit, which is that of fairness and 
honesty. 

She would do a great deal of good with 
her money. That intention figured largely 
in her plan. Among her vague notions of 
religion was an idea that God Almighty de- 
mands a tithe of all the possessions of the 
rich for His poor, and that penalties would 
be found, at the great settling of accounts, 
to attach to the neglect of this obligation. 
She would not neglect it, but fulfil it to the 
letter, and then go beyond it, into the 
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spiritual realm of charity, including personal 
ministration and active sympathy. Miriam 
had no idea of restitution or reparation in 
all this ; she genuinely believed in her own 
right ; but charity was a use for wealth 
which was very pleasant to her. She had 
always helped the poor largely from her 
private resources, but she had never known 
Mr. St. Quentin to do so. Well, this should 
all be changed. There should be a fixed 
system, and then a liberal margin. 

Of course Miriam made up her mind that 
she would not marry again. All young 
widows form this resolution. Either the 
lost happiness is never to be replaced, or 
the memory of it impaired, or the new and 
delicious freedom is never to be sacrificed 
to another venturesome risk : this is accord- 
ing to former circumstances. But Miriam 
had another reason, in addition to the second 
of these two, for arriving at this resolution. 
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Henceforth there must be a secret in her 
life ; not burdensome to her, indeed, jus- 
tified by her own knowledge, but to be 
known only to herself and Walter. No 
third person must ever share it. If she 
were to permit herself to love any man — 
and she would now marry only in obedience 
to that unknown sentiment and impulse — 
she must impart that secret. Instinct told 
her this would be impossible. You see, 
Miriam had as yet learned only elementary 
lessons from life, and she was still applying 
the line and the plummet to an edifice of 
which Fate was to be the real arbitrary 
builder, while she was to look on, helpless 
and amazed. 

She was not an absolute unbeliever in 
love ; she was too sensible to slip into any 
cynical jargon on the subject. She knew 
that love existed, and formed the great 
principle, motive, stnd reward of many 
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human lives. As a passion, she had little 
comprehension of it, and no esteem for it ; 
but as a strong and abiding sentiment she 
regarded it with admiring respect. But 
Miriam knew that one ''could not have 
everything in this world," according to the 
trite, wise old saying, and she thought, on 
the whole, one might do very well without 
love. Her marriage had not been unhappy 
for want of love; she was quite sure she 
should never have missed that^ or thought 
about it at all, if other drawbacks had not 
existed. And so, without undervaluing it 
in the least, she quietly put it aside, out of 
her calculations, in the scheme she was con- 
structing for the future. 

Miriam intended to have a house in Lon- 
don. She would retain the apartment in 
Paris, and divide her time pretty equally 
between the two capitals. She had not 
acquired a taste for rurality, and she was 
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tired of travelling about the Continent of 
Europe. Far off, in the recesses of her 
fancy, there lurked visions of more extended 
travel, when she should break conventional 
bounds, and see the ancient wonders of the 
earth in the East, and the modern achieve- 
ments of science in the West ; but these 
projects were in the far future. She had to 
set her new life going, to surround herself 
with fresh interests and duties, and make 
for herself a place in the sort of society to 
which she chose to belong. In visits — 
which she did not, somehow, contemplate as 
very frequent or much prolonged — to the 
Firs she should find quite as much English 
oountry-life as she cared for. In occasion- 
ally sharing the home of Florence, Walter, 
and their prospective children — there was 
only one baby at the Firs as yet — she should 
have enough of the domesticities to preserve 
her from unwomanly callousness and isolation. 
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Miriam had passed four months in Paris, 
after her return thither subsequent to Mr. 
St. Quentin's death. During two months 
of the four, she was not alone. Miss Moni- 
tor had realised the dream of many years 
of dreary drudgery in the providing of young 
ladies with every accomplishment under the 
sun. She had made enough money to re- 
tire from the occupation which many good 
people, whose destiny has not obliged them 
to keep schools, consider so very ennobling. 
If the honest collected testimony of school- 
mistresses could be procured, the result 
would probably be found to be the very 
reverse, and these often excellent women 
would acknowledge that nothing is so con- 
ducive to a sordid turn of mind and a gene- 
ral attitude of insincerity. 

Miss Monitor was perfectly honest about 
it all. She was not only unfeignedly de- 
lighted to have the cottage and the cow — 
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for which she had longed as persistently as 
Warren Hastings longed for Daylesford — 
but enchanted to have done with the occu- 
pation itself. She had never liked " girls ;" 
she inclined to believe nobody ever did like 
them, except their own mothers, and that 
in moderation, and •she was frankly thank- 
ful to have done with them for evermore. 

" Talk of breaking-ups and holidays, m)^ 
dear !" she said to Miriam : " what was 
their escape to mine ? I'm sure it was a 
glimpse of heaven to feel the house so silent 
and so empty, and to see the box-room rid 
of their trunks ! It didn't last, though ; 
there was the cleaning-up for them to come 
back, almost as soon as I had got it well 
into my mind that they were gone." 

It was a great treat for Miss Monitor to 
go to Paris in the clear early Spring-time, 
and to be shown everything, except the 
theatres and " company," as she called it, by 
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Miriam. She did not object to the excep- 
tions; the theatres would have horrified, 
and French " company" have puzzled her ; 
and Miriam was exquisitely kind to her good 
friend. To think of her having ever been 
afraid of Miss Monitor, and having regarded 
her as an emporium of mysterious learning ! 
— Miss Monitor, who, in reality, was the 
simplest-minded of women, though knowing 
in her own former department — and in com- 
parison with whom Miriam was a perfect 
sage in knowledge of the world. Now that, 
no ulterior educational object was included 
in her visits, Miss Monitor enjoyed the mu- 
seums, the buildings, the picture-galleries, 
the historic monuments, with a delicious in- 
tensity; and the long drives in Miriam's 
luxurious carriage, when, well wrapped up 
in furs, and regardless of time and tempera- 
ture, the friends visited all the environs of 
Paris, were especially delightful to her. 
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There was only one particular in which 
Miriam did not fulfil Miss Monitor's expecta- 
tions ; she never talked of her late husband, 
that most gentlemanly and admirable per- 
son, who had always been to Miss Monitor 
the beau-ideal of all that one could wish a 
husband to be — who was, well, just a little 
older than might have been desired. She 
would have liked to hear " all the par- 
ticulars;" but Miriam did not indulge 
her with any. With this one exception, 
Miss Monitor's visit to Paris had been a 
perfect success. It was within a few days 
of its close now, and Miriam was thinking, 
with reluctance, which she did not close- 
ly analyse, that she ought to accompany her 
friend back to London, and make her long- 
deferred visit to the Firs. 

Miss Monitor s cottage and cow were at 
Blackheath, and their proud proprietor was 
most anxious that Miriam should visit her 
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and behold her in all the glory of possession. 
Miriam was tempted to accede to her re- 
quest; the cottage would furnish a suffi- 
ciently retired base of operations for her, 
whence she might proceed to select her own 
house in London, convenientl)^ communi- 
cate with Messrs. Ross and Raby, and when 
she must, go on to the Firs. 

When she must! Had it come to this 
with Miriam, and had she never asked her- 
self why, and how ? She had been wildly 
anxious to see her brother, and be with 
him ; she had been prepared to make his 
conduct respecting Walter the subject of a 
quarrel between herself and her late hus- 
band, involving consequences which she 
could not calculate ; and now she had an 
indescribable, unconquerable shrinking from 
the idea of seeing Walter, a shrinking which 
extended to Florence. Why was this ? 
Why should she contemplate calmly — when- 
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ever she was driven to the contemplation of 
it at all, more rarely as the time went by — 
the deed in which they had been accom- 
plices, and yet be unable to contemplate 
calmly the prospect of being brought into 
daily contact with Walter ? Why, above all, 
should she shrink from seeing Florence? 
Miriam could not quite shut out those ques- 
tions; they would ask themselves of her; 
but she dismissed them with a shrug of her 
shoulders, and that ready,* convenient word 
of explanation, " Nervous !" 

On a bright day, one of the latest in 
March, as crisp, as clear, as cold as that day, 
months ago, of which she is in some unac- 
countable way reminded, Miriam is in her 
boudoir, with the conservatory at the end, 
where the fountain is shedding its tinkling 
tears into the alabaster basin, and the bright- 
winged birds are fluttering and cooing be- 
hind the silvery wires of the aviary. 
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A brisk wood-fire is burning upon the 
hearth, and Miriam's writing-table is drawn 
<5lose to the fireplace. She has been very 
busy this morning. In anticipation of her 
absence from Paris — for she has made up her 
mind to go to England with Miss Monitor — 
she has been looking into her affairs, and 
setting aside sundry sums of money for various 
charitable purposes. Her table is covered 
with account-books and papers, but it is very 
orderly for all that ; and a row of little piles 
of napoleons and five-franc pieces is ranged 
at her left-hand. These are to be given 
to her almoners, two Sisters of St. Vincent 
of Paul, who visit the poor and sick in her 
neighbourhood, and who will come presently 
to receive this liberal contribution. 

Miriam looks very handsome in her 
widow's dress, which has none of the eccen- 
tricities and exaggerations of the modern 
fashion in " weeds." Her bright hair is 
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smoothly banded under the crimped borders 
of her cap; and her large limpid golden 
eyes and broad low white brow are dignified, 
and lent an additional serene beauty by the 
severe framework in which they are set. 
The cabinet of ebony, ivory, and silver stands 
at her right hand, between her chair and the 
fireplace. Its doors are open, one drawer 
is pulled out, and any one who cared to in- 
spect its contents would find among them 
the miniature of a handsome lady with gray 
eyes, black hair, and a fine complexion, 
whose name was Kate ; the letter written by 
Lawrence Daly, at Walter's dictation, which 
Miriam had discovered among Mr. St. Quen- 
tin's papers ; and a number of enigmatical 
memoranda, in which figures fill a consider- 
able space, and which appear to tefer to 
certain payments made at irregular intervals 
for some unspecified purpose. 

But the memoranda which Miriam show- 
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ed to Walter at the Grand Hotel at Dover 
are DOt there ; she has destroyed them ; and 
all the events to which they referred, to- 
gether with the rage and terror, the suspense, 
exdtement, and the triumph of that time, 
are as utterly gone and lost sight of as they 
are. 

Just as Miriam has oonduded her pleasant 
task, Miss Monitor comes in, brisk and bright, 
tight and talkative as ever, and full of the in- 
structions which she has despatched to her 
cook at the cottage at Blackheath. 

**Only that Ruth has had her feelings 
blunted by cooking for a girls' school for 
eight years, and is not easily put out, she 
might be alarmed at the idea of such a grand 
visitor as you, my dear !" said the happy little 
lady. 

^' I hope she has not left off making small 
currant dumplings sprinkled with powdered 
sugar," replied Miriam. " If you only knew 
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how often I have wished for one since 1 " 
" Dear me I The idea of any one ever 
wanting to eat anything again one has 
eaten at a school-room dinner !" said Miss 
Monitor simply. "You shall have them, 
my dear, and then you will find out how 
nasty they are. Mercy on us, Miriam ! Is 
all that money for the Sisters ?" 

" All that money is for the Sisiters' poor 
people," said Miriam; "and it is sadly 
little among so many." 

" Well, my dear," said Miss Monitor ad- 
miringly, " I must say it is delightful to see 
money in such good hands as yours. And 
it is more than I expected of you, much as I 
liked you, for you were not very thoughtful 
or considerate, in the abstract, I mean — not 
unless you knew people, and liked them in- 
dividually — in the old times. I think Mr. 
St. Quentin's influence and example must 
have done you a great deal of good, 
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strengthened and developed your character 
Don't you think so, Miriam ?" 

" I suppose it did," answered Miriam in- 
differently. She was not to be tempted into 
talking of Mr. St. Quentin, and presently 
the conversation turned upon their journey ; 
upon the pleasurable business of selecting 
a house for Miriam in London ; and upon 
all that Miriam was to do and to enjoy when 
she should have the house. She was in high 
spirits that day ; she was really happy. She 
did not talk to herself about it, but she 
thoroughly appreciated the difference which 
it had made in her life to be free from the 
presence of a person whom she had come 
to dislike. She felt this so strongly that she, 
who had never known love, sometimes afik- 
ed herself — when the subject would persist 
in pressing upon her attention, would not 
be put away — whether the presence of the 
beloved could be such an ever-delightful. 
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conscious, precious source of happiness as 
the absence of anyone to dislike ; the free- 
dom of daily, hourly, jarring chords in one's 
existence. Everything seemed to be going 
perfectly smooth and easy with Miriam now, 
and she looked like it, handsome, grand, 
happy, generous, authoritative. Of future 
possibilities for her heart, she had neither 
hope nor fear ; of future possibilities for her 
intellect, she had great store of hopes and 
plans. 

Mr. St. Quentin*s notion of pleasant so- 
ciety had not comprised intellect. Fashion, 
if not of the very first rank, of a very good 
second rank, he had aspired to with some 
success, and he did not mind its being com^ 
bined with dulness, as for the most part it 
was. Miriam did. She had delightful 
visions of the society of "clever" people, of 
a charming house which should be frequent- 
ed by charming creatures who wrote books. 
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painted pictures, composed music, and un- 
derstood the art of conversation. She had 
heard the word " Bohemian " somewhere, 
and she believed she knew what it meant. 
There should be no Bohemianism in her 
" literary and artistic circle ;" all the artists, 
authors, composers, and talkers should be 
quite respectable, but highly gifted. She 
revealed these great designs to Miss Moni- 
tor, who received them coldly. Miriam 
was hardly ever silly, and a little silliness 
once in a way was easily pardoned by her 
good friend. 

" You can try it, my dear," she said dubi- 
ously. " You may remember I told you my 
father . was an author — in the solid, bio- 
graphical line — and he is as much forgotten 
as if he had been one of the modem three- 
novels-in-three-volumes - each - a-y ear - people. 
He used to say there was such mistake as 
literary society ; no duller people anywhere 
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than authors and artists, chiefly, I suppose, 
because they are generally very tired with 
hard work, and want people to amuse tliem. 
I can't say I cared for any of them whom I 
used to see when I was a girl, especially if 
I had liked their books or their pictures 
very much before I made their acquaintance* 
They certainly never amused me. However, 
as I said before, you can try." 

Miriam thought this was all rubbish, and 
resolved that she would try. 

The last few days in Paris were very 
pleasant to their friends. Miriam was ra- 
ther sorry to leave her pretty rooms when 
the time came, even for the prospect of 
novelty in her London home. She loved 
them, she prized everything in them. She 
was very generous, but she had acquisitive- 
ness largely developed in her character. If 
she had been a man, she would have de- 
lighted in adding field to field, in flocks and 
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herds, and in money-bags, though she would 
have dispensed their contents with a liberal 
hand. Being a woman, she loved her furni- 
ture, her rich carpets and hangings, the 
beautiful things which filled her rooms, her 
plate, and her porcelain, her equipages, and 
her jewels. She would have shared them , 
lavishly, but she loved them every one, she 
who had never known what it was to love, 
beyond the calm circle of kindred, and had 
no notion of a power which could smite the 
idols from their place in her heart, and dash 
them into dust. 

A few hours after Miriam and Miss Moni- 
tor had left Paris, a well-appointed but 
plain coupi drew up at the great gate of the 
hotel, and a gentleman stepped out and 
accosted the concierge. This gentleman was 
a dapper personage, of middle height and 
spare figure, with a clean shaven face and 
shrewd observant eyes. He was dressed 
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with an accurate plainness and elaborate 
neatness which gave him somewhat the air 
of an Anglican clergyman of High Church 
principles. Since Mr. St. Quentin's death, 
this gentleman had not been seen at the 
hotel, and the present concierge^ being new 
to the place, did not know him. After a 
few minutes' parley, the dapper gentleman 
committed a card and a letter to the care of 
the conderge^ got into the coupe again, and 
was driven away. 

At the same moment, one of Mrs. St. 
Quentin's servants, whom she had left in 
Paris, came in at the porte-cochere. 

" Hold !" said the concierge. " Here has 
been a little Monsieur inquiring for Madame '^ 
and much chagrined at her departure. He 
has confided to me this letter and card, to 
be sent to the address of Madame." 

The servant leaned on the ledge of the 
little window through which the concierge 
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addressed him, and inspected these articles. 

" Hold !" said he — '^ Monsieur Caux ! 
Why comes he hither again ? It used to be 
for Monsieur only.'' 

" Who is he — this Monsieur Caux ?" 

The man laughed. 

" What know I ? Ask that in the Rue 
Jerusalem." 

"Ho, ho! — is he there? That under- 
stands itself — these old gentlemen, as they 
tell me Monsieur was, have lived, in ordi- 
nary, and find agents who may be trusted, 
convenient. But why " 

" I have changed my mind," said a clear, 
quiet, polite voice behind the servant's 
shoulder, causing him to start away from 
the aperture, and the concierge to look up 
surprised, " and will forward my letter to 
Madame St. Quentin myself, if you can give 
me her address in England." 

" Certainly," said the concierge^ on whom 
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the mention of the Rue Jerusalem in con- 
nection with the name of M. Caux, had pro- 
duced a salutary effect. '* Perhaps Mon- 
sieur will copy the address himself ;" and he 
laid a book open before M. Caux, from 
which that gentleman transcribed on one of 
his cards Miriam's address at Blackheath ; 
while he was doing this, the servant went 
on into the hotel. 

" That is much better," said M. Caux, as 
he carefully replaced the letter in a case, 
full of neatly-folded papers, suspended in 
the carriage within easy reach of his hand — 
" much better. She might take no notice 
of a written application, but she can hardly 
refuse me a personal interview, demanded 
on the strength of this. There may be 
something to come of it, arid there may be 
nothing — time will shew. The old gentle- 
man paid me in full ; I have no claim ; still 
this may be worth another fee to me, and it 
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will certainly keep until she returns from 
London." 

'* Madame had left Paris that morning," 
had been the answer of the concierge to M. 
Caux's question. Only a few hours, only 
an unpurchasable, immeasurable, irrepara- 
ble space between her and the knowledge 
she might have gained of the truth ! The 
letter which M. Caux had decided to re- 
tain till her return was addressed to him- 
self, and consisted of only a few lines, dated 
from New York, three months before, but 
which, by some accident, never explained, 
had not been posted until the last mail. 
The lines were as follows : — 



" L D intends to go to England in 

the Spring^ and will then communicate mth 
Mr. St. Quentin.'' 
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CHAPTER'X. 

A TERROR OF GREAT DARKNESS. 

/^N a bright soft April' day Miriam ar- 
^^ rived at the Firs. She had chosen 
her house in London, and set decorators 
and upholsterers to work upon it. She had 
brightened up Miss Monitor's life by her 
visit to the cottage, her admiration of the 
cow, and her promise to repeat these 
kindnesses; and now she had come, with 
reluctance, but with good courage also, to 
the ordeal of meeting Walter. It seemed 
to her that this was the only thing she should 
have to dread henceforth in life, and that 
the meeting, the first look into each other's 
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eyes, the first few minutes passed together, 
without the presence of any other person, 
over, this phantom — for she held it a mere 
phantom — would be laid, like the rest, and 
her way would be quite plain. So, when 
the time which had been arranged for her 
visit came, she went to the trial calmly. 

Florence was in great delight. The pros- 
pect of having Miriam in her old home with 
Walter, in unrestricted freedom, all the 
former misery and dissension utterly gone 
for ever; and that most wonderful of all 
babies to be shown to his aunt, was as much 
happiness as Florence could desire in this 
world, now that her Walter was at home 
" for good." She did not actually say to 
herself that it was very pleasant to make up 
their family party without Mr. St. Quentin ; 
she would have been shocked to find her- 
self thinking anything so dreadful, but she 
certainlv was a little curious to see how 
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Miriam looked in her weeds, and fully ex- 
pected to find her in capital spirits. Flo- 
rence was a pretty picture in those days. In 
the fulness of her happiness, the realization 
of her thorougly feminine ideal, her beauty 
had matured, and the added self-possession 
of her manner took nothing from its gentle- 
-ness and its grace. She was as busy as a 
bee, but she was not fussy, and she was not 
narrow. Her whole heart was centred in 
her home and its beloved inmates ; but her 
intellect overstepped that boundary, and 
Florence Clint was as perfect an example as 
could be found of a true woman who, in- 
capable of the moral discord implied in de- 
serting her own sphere, assiduously aspires 
to the best standard of duty and culture 
within it. 

The sisters-in-law were both beautiful, 
each in her own style and way ; but there 
was more than the difference between them 
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of stature, complexion, and temperament. 
There was the difference between the child- 
less wife and the mother; between the 
Woman who has never loved, and the woman 
who from girlhood has borne the sacred 
burden of solicitude and care for another, 
the weight of a double life. When Florence 
thought most lovingly of Miriam, she pitied 
her most for this. And Miriam did not pity 
herself in the least. She had never wished 
for children, and she had been content to do 
so without love in the past, and contem- 
plated a picture in which it was to have no 
place, with complacence. The spectacle of 
Florence's domestic happiness would have 
for Miriam no drop of bitterness, no sugges- 
tion of envy. 

Miriam had expected to find Walter at 
the station at Drington, and had prepared 
herself to get over the only nervousness she 
anticipated having to feel during the drive 
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to the Firs. But Florence was on the plat- 
form when the train came up, without 
Walter; and then Miriam thought her 
brother was shrinking from the meeting 
even more than she was. Florence was not 
surprised. As they were rattling along in 
her pretty pony-carriage, she told Miriam he 
was delighted she was coming, but he was 
dreadfully lazy — sometimes it was really too 
bad — and he hated driving the ponies. 
Miriam asked if he rode. But it appeared 
he did not ; he hated riding, said it shook 
him, and made his head ache. He liked 
staying in the house best, it seemed, and was 
so fond of playing with baby that he was to 
be forgiven for apparent laziness on that 
account. Miriam thought it was very real 
laziness, and decided in her own mind that 
Walter must have altered very much since 
his " digger " days. The two women looked 
furtively at one another during the drive ; 
VOL. iir. Q 
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and Miriam then told Florence frankly she 
had not believed she could have grown so 
very pretty, so much more than pretty ; but 
Florence did not tell Miriam she had been 
curious to see her in her weeds. 

Walter met them at the door, and he 
greeted Miriam with frank, unembarrassed 
affection. Her heart beat heavily, and she 
felt that her face turned exceedingly pale as 
she returned his kindly kiss, and looked into 
his eyes for that pang of recollection which 
ahe was prepared to find there. But she 
did not see it. There was not the slightest 
shrinking of his eyes from hers, not the 
most fleeting change of colour or hesitating 
inflection of the voice. He bade her wel- 
come as if they had met last under the most 
ordinary circumstances, and was so spon- 
taneously cheerful and unconcerned that 
Miriam found it difficult to impute his de- 
meanour to self-control. She felt there was 
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much greater power in that way in herself 
than in Walter, and yet she could not on this 
occasion reach such as his composure. They 
all entered the house together; and Florence 
went for the wonderful baby, leaving Wal- 
ter and Miriam together in the study. 

"Now," she thought, "there will be a 
reference. Now he will say or look some- 
thing, and then it will be over for the future." 

But he neither looked nor said anything. 
He talked of her house in town, and pointed 
out some improvements in Florence's flower- 
garden. And then Florence came in with 
the baby, and after a family offering of 
incense to that small divinity, they adjourned 
to dress for dinner. Miriam was relieved, 
and yet puzzled ; she could not understand 
her brother, she felt somehow as if this man 
were not Walter. Their brief, eventful in- 
terview at Dover had been so momentous 
she had had no time to think of him, to take 

q2 
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note of the change in his appearance ; except 
his gray hair, she had not observed any. 
But she did now ; she noticed his indolent 
manner, his sleepy expression, and his look 
of age. She must question Florence about 
his health. 

At dinner, Walter was very lively and 
agreeable ; but Miriam, observing him 
closely, saw that there was a curious inde- 
cision about him. There was not much 
carving done at table, but Florence did it 
all. Walter paid no attention to anything 
but his own dinner; and even about that 
was slow and awkward, letting his fork 
drop, and upsetting his wine-glass. As the 
ladies were leaving the dining-room, Flo- 
rence leaned over his shoulder, and said : 

"Don't be long over your wine. Miriam 
wants to hear all about the gold-diggings to- 
night ; so don't go to sleep here." 

" Does he go to sleep after dinner?" asked 
Miriam. 
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'' Indeed, he does," replied Florence. 
" Isn't it a horrid habit ? Almost every 
evening I have to go and shake him up ; 
and sometimes he falls asleep after luncheon. 
Indeed, I often tell him he has quite an 
unfair allowance of sleep in his life." 

" Do you think that is safe, Florence ? — 
good for him, I mean? What does he 
really do, dear ? What are the occupations 
of his life ?" 

"The occupations of his life? Well — I 
can hardly tell you. He is not agricultural, 
you know, so we've let the home-farm ; and 
he's not fond of gardening — it makes his 
head ache. A great many things make his 
head ache since he had that terrible fever." 

" Does he manage the place well ? — ^look 
after things, and all that ?" 

"Well, indeed, I cannot say he does," 
said Florence, laughing ; " he says I do all 
that sort of thing better than he does, and 
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that it tires him. He does not even care 
about the stables. I'm afraid, Miriam, I 
must confess he's lazy ; but you must not 
blame him. He had to work so hard for 
such a long time ! And he is so sweet- 
tempered, and so fond of baby and me, and 
no trouble in the house. You won't mind 
him being what he calls * all about ' a good 
deal, will you, Miriam ? He is not a bit 
like other men, interfering with women's 
occupations and bothering them." 

" I shan't mind it in the least, dear," re- 
plied Miriam, who was thinking — " He may 
not be a bit like other men, but he is also 
not in the least like my brother Walter." 
And she went on — *' Is he fond of reading?" 
'* He does not care for reading to himself, 
but he likes me to read to him, and I do, 
when I have time. But I have been threat- 
ening him to leave off lately, he falls asleep 
so often." 
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" That was a very bad fever, was it not, 
he had just at the time our father died ?" 

'* Oh, yes, dreadful ! You may imagine 
how frightened I was when he was ill in 
the Winter, after he left you at Dover ; and 
Mr. Martin said it was a strange kind of 
fever, with which he was not familiar. I 
did not tell you at the time, because you 
had so much to distress you," said Florence, 
in her simple way ; *' and it would have 
been time enough for you to know, if it 
had been absolutely necessary to alarm you 
about him ; and it did not last long. Mr. 
Martin said, when Walter recovered, that 
he had treated the fever almost at random ; 
but he had certainly treated it successfully. 
He was very weak and quiet for a long 
time, and seemed rather indifferent about 
everything except me, and baby, when baby 
came ; but it left no bad effects, thank 
God !" 
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** I am not by any means so sure of that," 
thought Miriam. '' Was he delirious in the 
fever?" 

" Oh, yes : his mind wandered awfully. 
But Mr. Martin said that was better. There 
must have been stupor if it hadn't. He 
frightened me first, and made me think it 
was not a feverish cold, but fever, by talk- 
ing about an old man in an Indian gown 
and a red night-cap making a will, and 
looking in the Times for somebody to leave 
his money to. — Why, Miriam, you are as 
pale as death. Perhaps you don't like to 
hear about anything of that kind." 

"I do, indeed — I do. I only turned pale 
at the idea of Walter's having been in such 
danger." 

" As I have done many a time, when I 
have thought that he might have died of the 
first fever out in that horrid place ; and Mr. 
Daly too ; and we might never have heard 
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anything about either of them. And he 
must have died, if it had not been for Mr. 
Daly. I wish you could hear Walter tell 
the story himself; but he must not. I 
never mention it to him." 

''Why?" 

" Because it distressed him so much. Mr. 
Daly, you know, had the fever before Walter 
took it, and he never quite got over the ef- 
fect of it. He is, or was, when Walter and 
he parted, a little eccentric — it was a delu- 
sion — which grew up in the fever, and never 
left him. I will tell you about it some 
other time; I must go and wake Walter 
now. If I didn't, he would sleep there for 
hours." 

With a sweet, happy smile on her un- 
troubled face, Florence left Miriam, who 
was much, though vaguely disturbed by what 
she had just heard. Subsequent observation 
of Walter did not tend to re-assure her. 
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Before her first day at the Firs had reached 
its conclusion, Miriam's mind was so fully 
engaged in puzzling speculations concerning 
her brother, that she had ceased to think 
about the mutual associations between her- 
self and him, for the indications of which she 
had so painfully looked. 

Walter came back with Florence. He 
had been asleep, he acknowledged, and per- 
haps that accounted for his looking dull and 
stupid, and for an uncertainty in his gait 
which his sister observed at once. During 
the whole evening he sat still. He talked 
to them, and was very happy ; but where 
was the restlessness so characteristic of men 
in health, when they are under no restraint ? 
If Walter had walked up and down, in his 
old way, while he told them his Californian 
stories, Miriam would have liked it much 
better. Florence sat on a footstool beside 
his chair, resting her head against his knee, 
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looking up at Miriam ; and when he paused, 
as he often did, for a name or a word, she 
smilingly supplied it. And this not only 
when the topic was his Californian adven- 
tures, but when, later, they strayed into 
ordinary subjects of conversation, and Walter 
would pause, not from the suspension of the 
mechanism of speech called stuttering, but 
from an evident lapse of memory. Then 
Florence would speak the lost word, and he 
would go on. Again, for a few moments, 
before they separated for the night, Walter 
and Miriam were alone together. This time 
she determined, anything being better than 
the vague, mysterious alarm which was 
creeping over her, to lead him directly to 
the subject in her thoughts. 

" Walter," she said, " will you let me tell 
you how much I felt about meeting you, 
after all that had passed, and " 

" Of course, I know ; but don't talk of it, 
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Miriam. I would have come to you, in your 
trouble, if I could, but I was very ill, you 
know. Caught cold, and had a fever. It 
really was not my fault." 

*' Would have come to me, Walter? Why, 
you did come to me 1" 

" Yes, yes ; I started, after you telegraph- 
ed, of course ; but there was nothing in that^ 
you know ; I could not go on, and indeed I 
hardly know how I got home. But don't 
let us talk of it, Miriam ; I hate unpleasant 
subjects." 

Miriam obeyed him. Indeed, she could 
not speak. To utter astonishment was add- 
ed a thrill of indescribable dread. For a 
moment she actually felt afraid of Walter 
himself, sitting there, in his chair, before her, 
perfectly calm, and making her this unac- 
countable reply. He was talking of the 
second time she had sent for him ; she, of 
the first, and yet, the second summons had 
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been by letter, not by telegraph. Miriam 
said no more ; but, when Florence was with 
her up-stairs, in her own old room, she 
questioned her as closely as she dared about 
Walter's illness. Florence answered her 
freely, and, being skillfully led up to the 
point by Miriam, told her it was such an odd 
thing that Walter had forgotten all about his 
having gone to Dover, and was at the utmost 
distress at his inability to comply with Doctor 
Ashley's summons. 

" Mr. Martin said it was part of the deli- 
rium of the fever," added Florence, " and 
told me not to talk to him about it at anv 
time ; and so, of course, I have not done so. 
Let me brush your hair, Miriam, for the sake 
of old times !" 

Then the two young women drifted into a 
sentimental, reminiscent conversation, which, 
however, did not so far divert Miriam from 
the matter in her thoughts but that she 
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resolved to discuss it with Mr. Martin at the 
first opportunity. 

The opportunity offered itself the next 
day but one. Mr. Martin and Mrs. Cooke, 
and many others among the neighbourhood, 
who had once stood aloof from the Firs, but 
had been won, to a man and a woman, by 
Florence, were all anxious to see how the 
young, handsome, and rich Mrs. St. Quentin 
looked in her weeds. The result of this 
laudable curiosity was an impromptu lunch- 
eon party at the Firs, and afterwards a gene- 
ral stroll in the gardens and plantations — 
where the young green tassels were be- 
ginning to hang themselves out. Miriam 
detached Mr. Martin from the party, and 
entered upon the matter in her thoughts 
with characteristic promptitude and direct- 
ness, by asking him to give her a detailed 
account of Walter's illness at the time of 
Mr. St. Quentin's death. 
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Mr. Martin complied ; and Miriam learned 

from his narrative that her brother had been 

ailing from the moment of his return to the 

Firs, and that delirium had set in very 

rapidly. He described the wandering of the 

mind, and repeated much to which she had 

the key. Mr. Martin acknowledged that he 

had believed Walter's mental condition to 

be unsound for some time after Florence 

thought hira perfectly well again, but he had 

no suspicion that anything of the kind now 

existed. He had not seen much of him 

since his recovery, having been away from 

Drington for nearly three months; in his 

professional capacity he had, since his return, 

visited only the sovereign and all-absorbing 

baby, and he had not taken particular notice 

of Walter. Miriam, who could not explain 

the chief source, the real inspiring cause 

of her disquiet, laid great stress upon his 

somnolence and indolence ; but she did 
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not impress Mr. Martin very seriously. 

" The truth is, my dear," he said, " I am ^ 
accustomed to regard Walter as such an un- 
commonly lucky dog, that I am not surprised 
to find him turning out an uncommonly idle 
one also. With such a wife to adore him — 
a woman as clever as she is good ; nothing 
that must be done to do ; plenty of money ; 
the remembrance of very hard work, which 
makes a holiday life apt to prolong itself, 
and a fine natural capacity for indolence — 
you must permit me to remind you, my 
dear, that Walter never liked work of any 
kind— I really think we need not put his 
laziness down to any more recondite cause 
than content." 

" Do you think it is content that makes 
him look so old, ten years older than his 
age, and at least five years older than 
climate can account for? Is it content that 
makes him drop all sorts of things out of his 
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hands, and look vacantly at them when 
they fall ? Is it content that makes him lie 
down on the sofas all about the house, 
whenever there's no one to watch him, and 
rouse him up, and that renda^s him almost 
insensible to pain ?" 

" What !" said Dr. Martin ; " Walter in- 
sensible to pain ? He used to be quite the 
re versa" 

" He gave himself one of the worst cuts I 
ever saw, this morning, with a broken pane 
of glass in the conservatory, and I don't 
think he knew he had cut himself. I was 
close by, and I knew nothing, until I saw 
blood on baby's frock, and found it came 
from Walter's hand." 

"That's bad," said Dr. Martin. "Any- 
thing more ?" 

"Many things more. He hardly ever 
speaks without stammering, and he constantly 
stands with his eyes shut. Florence notices 
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none of these things; she is always with 
him, and is the most serene-minded and 
adaptive of women. Besides — Mr. Martin, 
pray attend to this — he eats a great deal 
more than he ought to eat." 

" My dear Miriam, this is one of your 
French notions." 

" Indeed, it is not. I think French 
people habitually eat more than English 
people — it is my observation. I don't like 
the quantity he eats, or the way in which 
he eats it. You dine with us to-day ; will 
you promise me to watch him, and judge for 
yourself ?" 

" I will." 

They rejoined the party ; and Miriam saw 
that Mr. Martin kept an unseen watch upon 
Walter during the whole of that day. In 
the course of the week, he came several 
times to the Firs, and though he said no- 
thing to her on the subject, she was satisfied 
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that he was steadily taking observations, 
and that those observations were leading 
him in the direction of the apprehensions 
which she, for a reason far outweighing any 
within his ken, entertained more and more 
keenly day by day. The unconsciousness of 
Florence, while it was most fortunate, 
touched Miriam deeply. When anything 
odd, unusual, uncouth, in Walter's demean- 
our made itself apparent, Florence was only 
anxious to conceal it, if possible ; and if that 
was not possible, to account and apologise 
for it in some simple way. To keep him 
from the possibility of being blamed by 
others J was her object ; it never occurred to 
her to read the meaning of these things to 
himself. 

When Miriam had been a fortnight at 
the Firs, during which time Mr. Martin had 
rarely allowed a day to elapse without a 
visit, he said to her — 

R 2 
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" When is your house in town to be ready 
for occupation ?" 

" At the end of next week, I expect." 

'* I advise you to go there, to hasten 
the preparations by your presence, and 
to dispense with all superfluous arrange- 
ments. My dear Miriam, you are right 
about poor Walter. I have watched him 
too closely to be mistaken. You must get 
him and Florence up to London, immedi- 
ately, on the best pretext you can devise. 
When you have them there, she must be 
told the truth, and the best advice in the 
profession must be procured without delay. 
There has been too much already — though, 
God knows, I don't ! — whether it is ever of 
much use in such cases." 

" God help him and her !" said Miriam. 

And so the first blow was dealt by Fate 
to that fair structure of hope and purpose 
which Miriam had built ; a blow which 
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caused it to rock and tremble to its founda- 
tions. This involved all whom she loved 
in the world. They were not many — two 
human beings only — but Miriam loved her 
brother and his wife with all the intensity 
and depth of such concentration ; and the 
agony, not only of her own suffering, but of 
the intolerable, terrible compassion she felt 
for them both, almost overpowered her for 
awhile. But the demand for action was 
too imminent, the necessity for concealment 
was too absolute, to admit of any yielding 
on Miriam's part which the utmost strength 
of her will could subdue. She bore it, not 
blindly, not listlessly, but with a keen- 
sighted intelligence which looked it through 
and through, which saw it all, and foresaw 
it all, every phase of the humiliating with- 
drawal of the animating spirit from the form 
of the one, every successive wrench in the 
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process of the breaking of the strong, lov- 
ing, simple heart of the other. 

Of a truth, her palace of pride and pleas- 
ure rocked and reeled. 

Three days later, Miriam was in London, 
at her house in Lowndes Square, where a 
few rooms had been prepared for her occu- 
pation. A pretext was found for getting 
Florence up to town, in Miriam's wish to 
avail herself of her taste in the finishing of 
the house. Unconscious Florence was quite 
pleased. She wished Walter had shown 
more interest about it, but he merely as- 
sented. He would brighten up when he 
found himself in town. A day was fixed 
for their arrival with the baby and their 
servants. Mr. Martin was to come to Lon- 
don also, but without their knowledge, and 
not to Miriam's house. He would arrange 
for a consultation with certain famous phy- 
sicians, and then Florence must be told — 
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something — must be to some extent pre- 
pared. 

** If she does not read it in my face the 
moment she crosses the door," said Miriam 
half aloud, as she stood leaning her head 
on her raised hands, turned with their open 
palms against the wall, in a room of her 
London house, as she stood, one night in 
Paris, by the wires in her aviary, in the per- 
plexity of a far less trouble. " I could bear 
it for him, but I cannot bear it for her. Oh, 
Florence, Florence !" ' 

A bell rang loudly, and Miriam started 
from her forlorn attitude, and looked into 
the street, with a momentary terror lest 
they had already arrived. Absurd ! They 
could not be here for hours yet. How she 

dreaded seeing Walter now! What had 

< 

that former dread, which she had almost 
forgotten, been to this ? If he should be 
more vacant, more indolent, more forgetful, 
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more gluttonous ! If What else must 

he be? There could be nothing else but 
smking lower and lower until the Uank was 
jeached. How awful I how awful I Would 
to God that he, her brother whom she loved, 
might die first \ She turned her white, 
miserable face at the sound of a step. A 
servant approached her, with a card on a 
salver. 

"Are you at home to that gentleman, 
ma'am ?'' 

She took the card, and read : " Mr. Law- 
rence Daly." 
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fTlHEY had been an hour together, these 
J- two, who had never met before, but 
to each of whom the idea of the other 
had been familiar for years. It was surely 
a kind Providence that had sent Lawrence 
Daly to Miriam at such a moment, and his 
coming was a good omen. He was the one 
person in the world who knew and loved 
Walter as she did, perhaps better, with the 
deeper knowledge, and the fuller love of 
close companionship and a common life. 
He had known Florence in her early time 
of trouble, and he would pity and aid her 
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in this, a far drearier and darker day. A 
friend to herself in her great loneliness, a 
counsellor in her great perplexity — all these 
thoughts had come in an instant to Miriam 
as she read Lawrence Daly's name, and 
were strengthened with her first glance at 
him. 

And Lawrence I What were his thoughts 
as he stood in the presence of that " Miriam " 
who had been a '' phantom of delight " to 
his fancy, for many a day before she " dawn- 
ed upon his sight ?" How had he pictured 
her to his imagination, in those days when he 
and Walter used to talk about her in the lone 
hut, and in the later time when he learned 
that his friend's beautiful sister was a widow? 
He could not have put his own fancy into 
words, but it certainly had not resembled 
this reality — a pale woman, with a face in 
which grief and dread, and a kind of relief 
and pleasure too, were contending; a woman 
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as oblivious of herself, of any effect she 
might produce, as if she had been old and 
ugly, who, while she looked at him and 
spoke to him, and welcomed him with an 
outstretched hand and kind words, was so 
evidently seeing something else with her 
mind's eye that she instantly communicated 
a sensation of fear to him. Was she even 
beautiful, this Miriam — of whose face he had 
drawn many an aerial picture — as she stood 
there, in her long crape dress, clasped with 
jet, and her widow's cap, which had fallen 
off, and was clinging by its crimped edge to 
her rich bright hair, until she pulled it on, 
and tied the strings under her chin, in per- 
fect unconsciousness? Perhaps not; he could 
not tell ; but so much was certain, that ever 
until the end, whenever he chose to do so, 
Lawrence Daly could bring her before his 
mind's eye as he saw her in the first minutes 
of that first interview. 
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They had been an hour together, and 
Miriam had told Lawrence how it was with 
Walter, and he had received the intelligence 
with such emotion as had in some strange 
way comforted her with the soothing sense 
of a shared sorrow. And he had told her 
the story — of which poor Florence had been 
able only to give her a garbled version and 
a bare outline — the story of the nugget and 
the murder, and of Walter's mysterious 
oblivion. She listened, with a new sense of 
awe creeping over her. Once more Walter's 
nerves had been subjected to a great trial, 
and again that wondrous, inexplicable gift 
of memory had failed him, had been with- 
drawn from him. As Lawrence described 
first the doubt, and then the fear, and finally 
the terrible certainty with which he had 
noted this mental change in Walter, an eager 
longing awoke in her to add her testimony 
also, to tell him that she could understand 
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— she had suffered from them all. The 
bond of absolute secrecy between her and 
the mind over which a veil was being 
slowly but surely drawn, began to be in- 
tolerable to her. The story itself interest- 
ed her vividly, and the calm, manly way in 
which Lawrence spoke, quite unaffectedly, 
of the loss of the gold, and the necessity for 
further exile in which it involved him, im- 
pressed her deeply. He knew she was 
expecting Walter s arrival in town — he had 
heard that from Miss Monitor, whose address 
he had procured in Paris, and at whose 
cottage he had called on the previous day — 
and he had come to Mrs. St. Quentin's house 
hoping to find his friend there ; but learning 
that she was as yet alone, he had not been 
able to resist the temptation to introduce 
himself. If he had not found her in auch 
trouble — trouble which no one could so 
truly estimate and share as he, he should 
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have had to ask her forgiveness. She as- 
sured him, frankly, that she had never 
thought of him as a stranger, and that his 
name was a household word at the Firs. 

"Literally, a household word," she re- 
peated, "for the baby's name is — Lawrence." 
The slightest tinge of colour came to her 
cheeks as she pronounced the name, which 
sounded to him like delicious music. 

"Poor child," said Lawrence; "poor 
young wife 1'' 

" And she loves him so — oh, how she 
loves him I I cannot imagine how she will 
ever bear it." 

"/ cauj^ he said, solemnly. "I have 
seen Mrs. Clint endure sharp trial for his 
sake, with a self-sacrificing simple courage 
which I have never forgotten. She will 
bear this — ^far, far worse than anything 
'which has gone before — also for his sake, 
with the same." 
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Miriam told him everything. They talk- 
ed of the past, the present, and the future 
of Walter and his wife, and Lawrence gave 
her some hope. It might be a long time 
before Walter should grow worse, and in 
his present state there was nothing which 
would expose him to general remark, no- 
thing which would make Florence very un- 
happy when she should be reconciled to 
the first painful truth that her Walter was 
unlike other people, and changed from his 
former self. Miriam listened to him with 
growing confidence. This friend of her 
brother's was a strong man, with a kind 
heart, brave and gentle ; she knew so much 
of him long ago, when Florence used to 
talk to her about Daly. He was unlike all 
the other men she was acquainted with,- 
simpler, more kindly, more serious. It was 
true that she saw him, for the first time, un- 
der very peculiar circumstances ; but, never- 
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theless, she felt that no other man she had 
ever known would have, in the given case, 
been just the same as he was. 

• Was he at all like the picture her fancy- 
had painted of him ? Florence's description 
of him had been very vague, as a woman's 
description of any man, except the one she 
loves, is apt to be, and Miriam had retain- 
ed no more of it than the facts that he was 
tall, and had a long, fine brown beard. As 
she grew calmer, and their conversation took 
a more settled tone, Miriam began to study 

■ 

his appearance, and to recognise how hand- 
some he was ; of how noble and grand a 
presence. Where had she seen a face, not 
exactly like Lawrence's face, but of which 
his reminded her ? A face with fine, clear- 
cut features, a broad forehead, and " level 
fronting ;" dark-gray eyes, sweet and pierc- 
ing, under dark brows, and shaded with 
thick dark lashes. Very strange and beau- 
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tiful eyes, with a man's courage looking out 
of them, and a woman's pity. No wonder 
Florence had trusted this man, and Walter 
had loved him. 

" Did he speak of me often ?" Lawrence 
asked, as Miriam was describing her visit to 
the Firs. 

" Very often ; but I had been warned by 
Florence to say nothing of — of the story 
you have told me, because it distressed him, 
and so, much of the most interesting part of 
your life in California was not discussed." 

" I understand. Poor Walter thought I 
had got a craze, and now I shall never be 
able to undeceive him." 

" I suppose not," said Miriam ; and again, 
as many times before during their interview, 
unheeded tears ran down her cheeks. ''There 
will be no possibility of correcting an im- 
pression made on his poor mind now." 

" Not only for that reason, which, I trust, 
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is not so decisive as you fear," said Law- 
rence, "but because the clue I hoped to 
obtain is lost." 

And then he told her the sequel to the 
story of the nugget ; his meeting with Deer- 
ing at New York, and the final loss of the 
pocket-book. 

" I had to relinquish the hope of finding 
the gold then," he continued, " and to apply 
my mind to turning our dust to some pur- 
pose. I had Walter's share as well as my 
own, you know. And I have not done 
badly, on the whole — I shall give the poor 
fellow an account of my stewardship before 
I return." 

*' Are you going back to America ?" 

" Yes ; I have got into a groove there, 
and I shall keep in it, until something worth 
having has come of my * pegging away.' 
There is no particular object for me in Eng- 
land now — unless, indeed, I could do some- 
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thing for Walter, but I fear that is taken 
out of my hands — and I shall return before 
long. Some day or other, 1 mean to re- 
visit the old place, when this wonderful 
railway which is to join the Atlantic and 
Pacific shores shall be finished ; and per- 
haps, if I am not too rich to care about it — 
than which nothing can be more unlikely — 
to try once more to hit upon the spot where 
Walter buried that Will-o'-the-Wisp, our 
nugget. I have made a drawing from me- 
mory of our hut and its vicinity, the cliff, 
the ravine, and the claim generally. I will 
bring it to you. It will interest you to get 
an idea of the place where Walter lived so 
long." 

" It is very hard," said Miriam, " that 
Walter, who owes his life to your care, 
should have been the means of obliging you 
to forsake your own country." 

Lawrence looked very sad. 

s2 
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" I don't think Walter has much to thank 
me for, Mrs. St. Quentin, if it be with him 
as we are forced to think it is. It would 
have been better for him, perhaps, if he had 
died of the fever in the lone hut." 

" Oh, no I" said Miriam, and her eyes 
sparkled for the first time, within his sight 
of them, with their beautiful brightness — 
*' Oh, no ; better far as it is for her — for 
Florence. He came back to her ; she has 
had much happiness — a good store for re- 
membrance, if it is to have no added day ; 
and if he can only live, live anyhow^ if he 
only is, and is hers^ she will be happy still, 
I am sure she will. Anything — anything 
for h&r rather than life without him !" 

Since when had Miriam learned the worth 
and the meaning of love ? How had her 
calm appreciation, the deliberate judgment 
of an outsider, become obscured? What 
had taught her, all of a sudden, to read the 
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heart of a woman like Florence, hitherto a 
mystery to her, vaguely beautiful indeed, 
but which, nevertheless, she was content to 
leave unsolved ? 

Lawrence looked at her, and wondered 
— wondered at the sudden transition of 
look, of attitude, of colour, which in a mo- 
ment revealed the beauty, the brilliancy, 
the life with which his fancy had invested 
her ; wondered at the intuition which made 
this woman, who had never loved — so Wal- 
ter had told him, but, after all, how did 
Walter know ? — who had certainly made a 
marriage the very opposite of Florence's, — 
free of the whole motive and mystery of 
Florence's life. 

*' You are right," he said, " and I was 
wrong. Perhaps, for the moment, I was 
thinking of Walter himself only. But — to 
return to what you said — I am not so much 
of an injured individual after all. I have no 
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ties, and have been more or less of a waif 
always. The strongest bond between me 
and my country, or rather between me and 
England — for I am an Irishman, you know 
—is Walter." 

Those sweet and piercing dark-grey eyes, 
with their dark brows and lashes, were, 
then, the " Irish eyes " she had heard people 
talk of. Where had she seen them in a 
picture? Was it in an artistes studio in 
Paris ? So ran her truant fancy while he 
was speaking. 

** He told me you had no relatives.'* 
" I have none. The last individual with 
whom, so far as I know, I might have claimed 
kindred, died six months ago, though I did 
not know the fact for nearly three months 
afterwards. I was in the Southern States 
at the time, and did not hear of it until I 
got back to New York. May I tell you a 
story about myself, Mrs. St. Quentin — or 
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shall I go away now, and come again another 
day?" 

"No, no," she said hurriedly. "Pray, 
stay with me ; pray, go on I You will 
remain and see Walter, will you not ?" 

" If you wish it. If it will not harm him." 

" I don't think it can ; he is only too im- 
passive. Then that is settled ; you will stay." 

Her manner was abrupt and nervous. 
He imputed it, and so did she, to the agita- 
tion of the expected arrival. At all events, 
whether it would be wise for him to see 
Walter or not, it was certainly as well that 
Miriam should not be left alone. 

They were sitting, one at either side of 
the fireplace ; and Miriam now pushed her 
chair back — the flame was catching her face. 
A large green carriage-fan lay on the man- 
telpiece, and Lawrence rose and handed it 
to her unasked. She thanked him, and 
sat, holding it in her left hand between 
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her face and the fire, looking up at him. 

He began, with a smile, half sad, half 
comical : *' I told Mrs. Clint all about my- 
self once. I wonder whether she repeated 
any of my not very moving history to you ?" 

" She did," said Miriam. " Florence told 
me about your mother's death, and your ex- 
pectations from a relative in India, who dis- 
appointed them. I think she said you had 
had no communication with him for a long 
time, and had given up all hope of his keep- 
ing his promises, before you went abroad 
with Walter." 

" That is a perfectly correct outline of the 
story. But, not very long ago, this inter- 
rupted communication was renewed, under 
rather singular circumstances. The relative 
in question was not only a relative, but also 
a connection by marriage. He married my 
mother's sister, my best friend, and the only 
human being whom I loved, or who loved 
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me. He deceived and cheated her for a long 
time with delusive promises of what he would 
do for me ; but she died, nearly seven years 
ago, and then it was all over. There was 
nothing more to be looked for in that quar- 
ter, except, in the very unlikely event of the 
old gentleman's dying without a will, my 
succession to his property as heir-at-law. 
Upon this possibility, however, I never 
suffered my mind to dwell for a moment. 
Though his wife was dead, and he had no 
child, there was no likelihood, even sup- 
posing he did not marry again — as I felt 
certain he would, and as he actually did — 
that he should not have many to prefer be- 
fore me, whom he had never seen, and 
against whom I believe him to have been 
deeply prejudiced. In fact, I am quite cer- 
tain he hated me, very nearly all through 
his life, and would have gone on hating ma 
until the end of it, but for the interference 
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of some influence or other, which I have 
vainly tried to trace. Once I did think I 
had traced it ; but a question which I casu- 
ally asked of a lady — the only lady, except 
yourself, I have seen since I came to London 
•—was answered in a manner to disperse that 
notion, to my regret." 

Miriam did not quite understand him. 
There was something more in his voice and 
manner than the story he was narrating, 
as she followed it with a secret nervousness 
for which she could not account. There 
was something which seemed in an inexpli- 
cable way personal to herself in what he was 
saying. 

Hfe continued : — " Pray, bear in mind, for 
otherwise you will fail to understand my 
story, and myself, that I never entertained 
the remotest expectation of succeeding to my 
relative's property, and that when, a few 
months ago, the circumstances occurred 
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which I am about to relate, the notion was, 
if possible, more utterly removed than ever 
by the discovery that he had married in the 
interval, as I expected him to do. A few 
weeks after I met Deering at New York, I 
began to, tire of his society. He was a man 
I never liked, belonging to the tribe of 
* smart men,' whom I detest, and troubled 
with no delicacy of mind whatever. I am too 
old a traveller to be thin-skinned, and I 
don't mind inquisitiveness as a general rule ; 
but my patience gave way under the per- 
petual cross-questioning of Deering — one of 
the most secret, stealthy, mysterious fellows 
in the world about his own aflfairs, of which 
I did not want, of course, to know anything 
— and I said to him I believed he must have 
some motive for being so excessively curious 
about me, my ancestors, and my antecedents. 
I didn't half mean it, and I was sorry, in 
half a second, for having said it. But it 
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seemed I had hit a blot. The whole mys- 
tery of Deering's interest in me was reveal- 
ed — ^not that he would not even then, I 
believe, have gone on concealing it, only 
that the moment had arrived at which I 
must needs appear upon the scene. The 
interest was of a pecuniary nature. It turned 
out that Deering's attention had been at- 
tracted by an advertisement in the Times, 
repeated in some New York papers, in 
which information was required concerning 
a certain individual, whom he at once iden- 
tified with me, and that he had been for 
some time in correspondence with the agent 
in Paris to whom this information was to be 
supplied. He did not defend himself in 
the matter, he did not think he required de- 
fence ; nor do I think so. He argued, very 
justly, that whatever I was to hear to my 
advantage would not be increased if the in- 
formation came direct from me — which in- 
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deed it couldn't have done, for I never saw 
one of the advertisements, and should, but 
for Deering, have been in perfect ignorance 
until this day — and that it could not be de- 
creased by his having turned an honest 
penny by supplying the information. How 
many honest pennies he actually did turn, I 
do not know, but a good many, I don't 
doubt ; and he and I parted no worse friends 
because he had made some money out of 
me in that way, and one or two other ways 
— and because I positively declined acting 
on his advice. I always suspect he had 
pledged himself to produce me bodily, and 
had been paid in advance, but he succeeded 
in producing nothing but my handwriting." 

" What was this man's advice to you ?" 
asked Miriam, in a low voice, as she took 
the fan in her right hand, interposing it be- 
tween her face and his. 

"His advice was that I should go to 
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Paris at once, and present myself to the 
agent. But why should I have done so, 
Mrs. St. Quentin? The relative who was 
now advertising for me, from a motive which 
I could not understand, had deceived, 
trifled with, and disappointed me before, 
and I had gotten over it, lived it down, 
prospered moderately, and at least worked 
hard, without his aid. How should I know 
what were his intentions now ? I had no 
further claim upon him ; he had married 
again — a young wife, too, but this time a 
young wife who knew nothing about me, 
who was nothing to me, whom he could not 
torment and rule through me, as he had, I 
firmly believe, tormented and ruled his first 
wife. I was not going to yield one scrap of 
my independence, to abandon my least in- 
tention for him ; he might mean something 
— in which case his meaning would keep ; — 
he might mean nothing — in which case I 
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should not be put to inconvenience. I 
told Deering my mind plainly ; and then I 
perceived that Deering must have made all 
he expected to make by the transaction, 
for he did not urge me. He pressed me 
on the point of going to England in the 
Spring — I was then just about to go down 
South, and he got me to write a few lines to 
the effect that I would do so — and we 
parted. When I returned, I found the 
whole thing settled for me. Deering had 
heard from the agent in Paris ; my letter 
had never reached him — I suppose it had 
been mislaid by Deering, or somebody to 
whom he had trusted to mail it — however, 
it did not matter, for the information was 
no longer of value to any one. The 
wealth, which only a freak of fortune or a 
dernier ressort of the law could ever have 
made mine, had gone into much better 
hands, which, I pray, may long administer 
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it." He rose and approached her, drew the 
fan away with courteous gentleness, and 
held out his hand. 

*' Mrs. St. Quentin, I thought you knew — 
until Miss Monitor told me that you did not 
— that your husband's name was Clibborn ; 
he changed it to St. Quentin because there 
was once a general of that name of kin to 
his mother, and it sounded better : I knew 
nothing about that until Deering found it out 
from Caux — and that his first wife was my 
aunt Eate. 

Miriam sat before him, motionless, white, 
silent. She made no movement towards 
taking the hand which he held out, though 
she saw it, and oh! wretched woman, saw 
the smile, drawing her heart from her 
bosom into his, which went towards her 
with the hand. 

He coloured, drew back, and said : " I 
beg your pj^rdon, I have offended you. I 
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should have told you this in soHj.e other 
way." 

She only said >vith ,<a gasp for breath, ancj 
an increase of her frightful p^-leness : " You 
are L- D -." 

He did not understand her, an(J he was 
alarmed. What had he done ? Iij^ha4) xjruel 
folly to try her nerves in any way, when 
they were already so tried by grief and 
anxiety. 

" I entreat you to forgive me," he stam- 
mered. " I did not think — I fancied it 
would please you to know there was an- 
other tie between Walter s friend and your- 
self. I " 

" Hush !" she said, in a voice so hoarse 
and unmusical that its sound still more 
alarmed him. "It is no matter; it is no 
fault of yours. Don't mind me." She stood 
up, catching at the mantelpiece with her left 
hand. '' Please to leave me for the present, 
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Mr. Daly," she said, " and not to speak to 
me. I have changed my mind. You must 
not meet Walter to-day. I will write to you. 
But go now, pray go." 

He lingered for a moment, but her face 
told him it was best to obey her, and he 
went without a word. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



SWIFT RETRIBUTION. 



SO it had come ! A horrible, swift retri- 
bution, which revealed while it punish- 
ed her sin I Miriam sat like a stone statue, 
after Lawrence had left her, thinking, with 
intensity unmeasured by time, to which a 
minute's duration was like a year's agony, of 
that which had befallen her. The event she 
had relegated to the past, the thing that was 
gone and done with, the trial she had come 
through — they were here, in horrible, actual 
presence of her, under a terrific form which 
her imagination could not have conceived. 
How often must she have been near touch- 

T 2 
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ing this truth, which, had she touched it, 
would have saved her. What a film of acci- 
dent had hidden it from her ! All was plain 
to her comprehension, and yet all was con- 
fused to her senses ; she had not understood 
the details clearly, and yet she could not 
have endured Lawrence Daly's presence one 
more minute without losing her senses. She 
needed them more than «ever now. What a 
small thing might have saved her, even the 
mention of the name of her brother s com- 
panion to her husband I At the thought of 
the old man the painful frown upon her set 
face deepened. She hated him now^ she 
hated him in his grave — and of late she had 
forgotten him. She had been glad some- 
times to feel that the remembrance of him 
did not trouble her — did not recur for many 
days together, and then but vaguely, and 
without bitterness. It returned now, when 
this dreadful blow fell upon her — this blow, 
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whose weight and terror she did not yet 
understand to the full — and with it the hate 
which she had believed was long since 
conquered. If he had not been so brutal, 
so sneering about her brother ; if he had not 
shown such utter indifference to her feelings, 
such cold contempt for Walter; if he had 
not made him and his story a prohibited 
subject, all must have been revealed, and 
the man to whom he sought to make re- 
paration discovered, in Walter's friend, who 
had saved Walter's life. But it was not 
reparation to Daly, but revenge on her, the 
old man had sought. When, in the torrent 
of her thoughts, this one rushed hot and 
bubbling to the surface, Miriam clasped her 
hands upon her head and groaned : " Re- 
venge on me ! Oh I my God ! has he not 
had it ?" 

How nearly she had touched the truth, 
that night in Paris, when she had discovered 
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that Bianca had stolen the letter which Daly 
wrote to her for Walter ! What was that 
he had said about the old man's second wife? 
" He had married again, this time a young 
wife, who knew nothing about me, whom he 
could not torment and rule through me, as 
he had tormented and ruled his first wife." 
And yet it was through Lawrence Daly he 
had tormented her, had driven her to the 
deed she had done. If he had given her 
back that letter on that night, and she had 
given him the explanation she had refused — 
what then ? Ah ! who could say ? But, at 
least, not this horrible, hopeless, irremediable 
calamity. 

He was Walter's friend, the man who had 
rescued him from ruin in London, the man 
who had saved his life in the Golden State 
— and Walter had for his sake, and under 
her instructions, robbed him of his inheri- 
tance. Robbed him! Yes. Miriam used 
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no palliative forms of expression now. What 
had become of her theory of the forgery ? 
What had become of her argument that 
the felony was only a name, and she might 
offend against the formula of the law, while 
keeping its spirit uninjured, its intention un- 
defiled? What extraordinary sudden en- 
lightenment was this ? Because Lawrence 
Daly was the injured man, and he her 
brother s friend, why should her mind un- 
dergo such a revolution as that implied in 
her recognition that her act of "simple 
justice, in self-defence," was an enormous 
crime ? An " L D " existed some- 
where, she had always known, intended by 
her husband to be his heir, to her detriment 
and discomfiture. Had she not injured him ? 
She had taken no thought of this; she 
was no more capable of abstract ideas than 
other women — if the philosophers who so 
complacently vivisect them be right. But 
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the truth which eame to^ her in this dread 
shape— whence its form was derived she did 
not yet ask herself — she saw fully, knew 
through and through, and pressed its sharp 
arrows, with all the force of her will, into 
her conscience and her heiirt. 

Unbounded horror, unspeakable remorse I 
These were the occupants of her soul, as 
Miriam sat by the fireside in her new home 
that day, on every side of her the signs and 
tokens of the wealth she loved, and had 
done this thing that she might have it and 
enjoy it. Remorse, not yet repentance. 
She had not yet come to see the wrong 
done to her own soul ; her mind was busy, 
to the point of exquisite torture, with her 
crime against this man — this man with the 
god-like smile, and the voice sounding as no 
other voice had ever sounded in her ears. 
What a terrible vindictive fate was hers, and 
with how sudden a rush it had come upon 
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her ! Only a little while ago — the sun that 
had risen upon her sleepless anguish of ex- 
pectation and fear had not yet gone down 
into twilight — and she had thought nothing 
could add to her grief for Walter and for 
Florence. And now ? Now she was catch- 
ing, wretch as she was, drowning in this sea 
of remorse and terror, at the shred of com- 
fort supplied by Walter's loss of memory ! 

He would not remember when Lawrence 
Daly should have told him that the old man 
who had disappointed his hopes, and turned 
him adrift upon the world, was the same old 
man to whom his sister Miriam had sold 
herself for money (in her dismay, Miriam 
was quite merciless to herself, and would 
not take the mixed motives which had led 
to her marriage into account), that he had 
personated this old man, and forged a will 
in his name. The calamity which had come 
upon him would save him from any part of 
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what she was suffering, and always must 
suffer. What was that sound her lips had 
formed? "Thank God I" Was she then 
driven to such desperate straits that the 
affliction which had been to her " as a terror 
of great darkness," only a few hours ago, 
was turning to her sole source of consola- 
tion, her sole chance of endurance and con- 
cealment ? Yes, it was even so ; and while 
Miriam's heart ached with the thought, her 
judgment compassed the measure of her 
dismay and defeat by it. 

Florence I Had she forgotten Florence, 
while she had thought that it was better her 
brother's intellect should be clouded, and his 
prime of manhood turned to helplessness and 
decay, than that he should know what he 
had done for her, in all its extent and its 
consequences ? Had she forgotten Florence, 
for whom she had been suffering such agonis- 
ing compassion ? Yes, she had forgotten her 
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for awhile ; but when she remembered her, 
she did not think differently. Something 
told her that if Walter had proved unable 
to keep the secret of their crime, as she had 
no doubt he would have proved when Daly's 

identity with the L D of the 

memorandum should have been revealed — 
the knowledge of it would have been far 
worse to Florence than the future with which 
she was threatened could ever be. She had 
interpreted Florence aright to Daly. While 
her husband lived and was hers, she would 
not be entirely unhappy. But, to know him 
for what he was, however plausibly extenu- 
ated, a felon, a forger, would break the heart 
that loved him, as surely as that heart was 
holy and pure. Then there tumbled into 
the torrent of her thoughts this importunate 
question : Why ? She wanted to go on, to 
think about herself, to form some plan of 
action, but she could not. Why ? What was 
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this which existed in Florence, and set her 
above the earthliness of love, while it kept 
fresh within her all its tenderness, and sweet- 
ness, and self-devotion? There was no 
answer yet, but it was to come to Miriam at 
no distant period. 

Who shall tell the warfare of thought 
which raged within her tortured mind as she 
sat there, so still to all outward appearance ? 
As well attempt to paint the fortns, the 
motive, the fantastic fury of the storm-clouds 
when a hurricane is abroad, or the leaping 
of the waves it lashes. After a time she rose, 
and, pursued by a terrible perplexity, began 
to pace hurriedly up and down the room, 
like one lost, holding her head in her hands. 
The whole thing had suddenly become un- 
real, inexplicable, impossible to her. Had 
she done this deed ? How had it come to 
pass that she had done it? She, a lady, 
educated and dwelling in decencies, to whom 
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the mere idea of deliberately breaking the 
law, rendering herself amenable to the 
penalties under which " common people" 
constantly fell, of committing a vulgar crime, 
was so impossible that, even when she had 
done it, it had not been, in her eyes, a vulgar 
crime, and sTie had never thought about the 
penalties. Could it be ? Was it real ? She 
leaned up against the wall breathless, and 
horrified, as the power of something external 
to herself came over her with full conviction, 
and she felt as one might feel who had com- 
mitted a murder while walking in sleep, and 
awoke dabbled with the blood of the victim. 
Thus Miriam gained her first insight into the 
deadliness of temptation, learned the awful 
lurking possibilities of human nature, the 
terrible irrevocableness of an evil deed. 
*' Dead is dead." And worse ; she could not 
bury this dead thing — it was all around and 
about her, a maddening, haunting presence. 
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She did not know that its sepulture could be 
only when remorse should have changed to 
repentance. 

In her hurried, distracted walk, she caught 
sight of a timepiece. Walter and Florence 
would arrive in half an hour. How she 
had dreaded that moment, which now she 
dreaded only lest she should not be able to 
control herself sufficiently to ward off sus- 
picion J She went to her room, and her 
maid dressed her; and she agreed with 
Mrs. Haines that she was looking very pale 
and tired ; and she went downstairs again, . 
and received her brother and his wife with 
great self-command. But Florence thought 
her looking " shockingly ill ;" and Mr. Mar- 
tin, who came in the evening, reprimanded 
her sharply, and told her he had expected 
better things of her. 

There was not much change in Walter. 
He was very dull, and indifferent, and sleepy. 
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But Miriam observed speedily that Florence 
was not altogether unconscious. She tried 
to rouse him, seemed anxious, watched him 
with sad eyes ; and when he heard from 
Miriam — who had to strive fiercely for 
composure in telling him — that Lawrence 
Daly was in London, and would see him 
the following day, and only said " All 
right," appearing to forget it the next mo- 
ment, she was quite evidently distressed. 
This was better ; their task would be easier. 
That night Florence, pleading the fatigue 
of her journey, avoided seeing Miriam 
alone ; and Miriam wrote to Lawrence Daly 
a few formal lines, inviting him to visit her 
brother and his wife on the following day. 
Then, for the first time in her life, she lay 
broad awake until the morning. There 
were to be many sleepless nights for Miri- 
am, and long days of perplexity and suffer- 
ing, before she learned to mourn, not that 
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her «in had " found her out," but that 8h,e 
had "done this great wickedness against 
Godr 

''You would not deceive me, I am eure? 
You would not be persuaded that anytiiing 
so cruel could be kind or just?" pleaded 
Florence to Mr. Martin and Lawrence Daly, 
many days latea*, when she had been told 
the truth, and when the fiat had gone foj^th 
that her Walter must be, for the few years 
he would probably have to live, one be- 
tween whom and his kind there would be an 
increasing separation. She had borne it 
well, submissively, she who was so proud of 
him I But her mind was haunted by one 
fear, which she now sought to allay. Would 
they ever take him away from her ? Would 
those doctors send him to strangers, to try 
for cure, who might indeed be very wise, 
and even gentle, but who would banish her 
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from him ? She had avowed this fear to 
Mr. Martin and to Lawrence, to whom she 
clung with the old trust intensified a thou- 
sandfold. But they were now re-assuring 
her. 

" Indeed, we would not deceive you, or 
consent to your being deceived," said Law- 
rence, pressing her patient hands in his, and 
looking through eyes dimmed with tears 
into her sweet, beseeching face. " You will 
never be asked to part with Walter ; on the 
contrary, all our hope and trust are in you. 
He will never need any other care than 
yours, and it may be that will avail for a 
long time. Don't fear this, dear Florence ; 
it will never befall you." 

'* Thank you," she said, turning her eyes 
first 6n him, and then on Mr. Martin, with 
submissive gratitude which wrung their 
hearts. " Then I can bear it very well. I 
could bear it, if God willed it, otherwise ; 

m 
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but I am very thankful that I may have my 
Walter with me ; that He has made this 
light to me — so much lighter, I mean. And 
— and — I don't think he will ever be un- 
happy, for he will always, you know, be 
the same to his little world — to me and 
babv." 

Then she left them, and went to him ; and 
while the two men stood, unable to say to 
one another what was in their minds, Flo- 
rence was kneeling beside her husband, 
with her arm encircling his head, as he slept 
the heavy sleep from which it was so diflS- 
cult to rouse him, and her sweet lips mur- 
muring, close to his changed face, delighted 
thanksgiving, as of a mother over her infant. 
Wonderful inarticulate words of love and 
prayer that, for the mind darkened upon the 
earth, the soul might be white before the 
Throne. 

Walter, and Florence, and Miriam were 
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to go abroad soon, to certain baths in a 
remote part of Germany, which they were 
advised to try for Walter. He was quies- 
cent and easily managed, but he displayed a' 
growing disinclination for any society but 
that of Florence and his child. From the 
first, he took little notice of Daly; and 
gradually ceased to care for Miriam's pre- 
sence. Florence remonstrated with her on 
her resolution to accompany them to Ger- 
many. Why should Miriam leave her new 
house, and change all her plan of life, to go 
with them ? She knew it was to be with 
her ; but how little they could be together I 
She should be always occupied with Walter ; 
and Miriam must not think, while that 
was so, she ever could be unhappy. The 
innocent suiferer, she on whom the family 
calamity fell with all its weight, was support- 
ing and comforting the other, out of the 
treasures of her self-devotion and of God's 

u2 
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grace. But Miriam was determined. If 
she were only to see Florence occasionally 
in the day, and to say " good morning " and 
" good night " to her, she would go. She 
cared nothing for her house now, and her 
plans of life were all laid aside. 

Since their first interview, Miriam and 
Daly had never been alone together — this 
by Miriam's contrivance. So he had not 
been able to solve the mystery of her dis- 
missal of him on that occasion, and the 
painful impression of it remained. He took 
infinite blame to himself for the manner in 
which he had told her his story; he had 
laid stress on the injuries Mr. St. Quentin 
had done him, and she, doubtless, thought 
he included the will in the category, whereas 
nothing had been farther from his intention. 
If he could have made her understand that 
the most he had expected, if he and Mr. St. 
Quentin had met, was a kindly recognition, 
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and that he regretted nothing but that he 
had not had the chance of shaking the old 
man's hand, and relegating bygones to the 
region of bygones. Had she suspected him 
of coming to her in the contemptible cha- 
racter of a complainant, of a disappointed 
expectant? If so, it must have been the 
fault of his own manner ; and yet, the mere 
notion was somehow derogatory to her. 
How could she regard this old man's wealth 
as of such importance — to him, he meant, or 
to herself — as to give it such a place, in such 
an interview, under such circumstances? 
Why did she not regard the coincidence that 
there was a connecting link between her 
dead husband and her brother's friend as 
the trifling matter which, though interest- 
ing, it really was? He could not forget, 
though he would fain have forgotten, Walter's 
strictures upon Miriam's marriage, and upon 
her love of luxury, her over-estimate of 
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wealth. It must be some inexplicable feel- 
ing of this kind, some absurd, unworthy- 
notion of a claim, or a censure upon her in- 
heritance, which had caused her offence with 
him. Lawrence laughed at the idea, but 
the laugh was not genuine, and the annoy- 
ance was, and also keen. 

He would explain himself fully, and 
rectify this, at the first opportunity ; there 
must be nothing in his mind to dim the 
image he had set up there of Miriam. But 
she never gave him a chance. She met him 
with graceful coldness; her manner was 
perfect, and utterly wanting in all he desired 
to find in it, so that he asked himself if the 
frank confidence, the intimacy, the emotion 
which had characterised their first meeting, 
had existed in reality or in his presumptuous 
fancy ? She treated him with the utmost 
courtesy, as Walters friend^ and never for 
one moment lowered the barrier between 
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hina and herself, which rendered any recur- 
rence to the circumstances of their first in- 
terview impossible. He was puzzled, dis- 
appointed, disheartened, and only the sad 
need in which Florence stood of his sym- 
pathy and help, and her perfect trust in him, 
hindered his taking an abrupt leave of them 
all, and returning at once to America. 

Only slight reference was made to the 
relationship which had existed between 
Lawrence and Mr. St. Quentin. Walter had 
heard of it without interest, and soon appar- 
ently forgotten it, and Florence had said 
little about it. If he were not forced to 
believe that Miriam resented it, since she 
inexorably kept him at a distance, Daly 
might have thought she also had forgotten 
it. He saw her almost every day, and 
every day he felt that it would be better for 
him to see her no more. Fate had not been 
propitious to Lawrence Daly. Of all the 
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women in the world, his world at least, 
Miriam was the onlv one whom it was abeo- 
lutely forbidden to him to love. He had 
never loved, never imagined that he loved 
any woman, until now. And now that one 
impossible, unattainable woman had taken 
such full, utter, immediate possession of his 
heart, and his soul and his senses, that all 
life to come must be one dead level of aim- 
less endeavour, unprofitable labour, mere 
waste, because she would never love him, 
never belong to him 1 Hfe was a strong 
man, reticent and brave, a man who knew 
how to take the training and punishment of 
life, as they ought to be taken by those who 
are going up higher to the guest-tables of 
the Master ; but he winced, and writhed, and 
shuddered under the infliction of his fate. 
He knew the warp in her character, for he 
was not a blind lover,— of the kind who, 
when their eyes are opened, are most un- 
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reasonable tyrants to women, — but clear- 
sighted, who loved her^ not a glorified fancy 
of her, and it made the circumstances 
more fatal than they must otherwise have 
been, had he entertained even the faintest 
hope that he might win her. How would 
she, warped as her mind was, by her false 
estimate and love of money, regard a pro- 
fession of love on his part — he who would 
have been her husband's heir but for the 
will which gave all to her? Perhaps her 
cold, resolute avoidance was intended as an 
intimation to him that such an expedient for 
the remedy of his disappointment, in which 
it was plain she persisted in believing, was 
not within his reach. 

When this suggested itself to him, Law- 
rence Daly's power of endurance ceased, and 
he resolved that, not even for the sake of 
Florence, would he remain longer in Lon- 
don. On the following day, he told Mrs. 
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St. Quentin and Florence that he was going 
to Liverpool on Friday — it was then Monday 
— and should sail for New York on Satur- 
day. Florence dropped her needle-work, 
and began to cry ; but Miriam, sitting idle, 
was quite unmoved. 

" It must have come some time," he said, 
taking Florence's hand ; " and you are going 
away so soon, it is but a few days earlier 
than you would have left me. You will 
send me good news from Germany ; and 
next year, if things go well with me, I will 
come and see you." Not a word, not a look 
in all this was addressed to Miriam, who 
might not have heard it, so perfect was her 
composure. 

"Yes, I know, Lawrence — and you are 
very kind — but, all seems to come at once — 

and •' Then Florence, for once unable 

to control herself, hurried out of the room. 
Lawrence fully expected that Miriam would 
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follow her. But Miriam sat, her gloomy 
eyes downcast, in perfect silence. 

For only the second time in their lives 
these two were alone together. After 
several minutes of great embarrassment to 
Lawrence, Miriam said : 

" I think, Mr. Daly, you told me you had 
a drawing of the place you and Walter lived 
at, and of your claim, at the gold mines — 
will you give me that drawing ?" 

'* Of course," said Lawrence, much sur- 
prised. " If you wish, I will give it you 
with pleasure. But it is a mere sketch — 
and " 

'' Yes, you told me so. But I wish for it, 
and some day I mean to let Walter see it, 
and try whether any association with it exists 
in his mind. Don t be afraid of my doing 
anything rash ; I will watch for a good op- 
portunity. Will you bring me the sketch 
to-morrow ?" 
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As she spoke she drew towards her the 
cabinet of ivory, silver, and ebony, which 
formerly stood in her boudoir in Paris, and 
unlocked it. 

" I will give you an equivalent for your 
sketch, Mr. Daly," she continued, in a tone 
of even more than her customary coldness, 
as she drew out one of the drawers of the 
cabinet, and laid her hand on a miniature. 
*' Look at that likeness. Of whom is it ?" 

He advanced, and took the portrait in his 
hands. " It is my aunt Kate." 

'^ Mr. St. Quentin s first wife. It is yours. 
Don't thank me ; this, at least, is your right. 
Or, if you will thank me, let it be in action." 
She locked the cabinet, pushed it from her, 
and rose. " Mr. Daly," she said, " I am the 
last person in the world who ought to ask a 
favour of you." 

" But the first," he replied, earnestly, " to 
whom I would render one." 
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She bit her lip and frowned, and he took 
heed that she did so. 

" I have a most particular, a most urgent 
reason for requesting you to defer your 
departure. I cannot explain it, I cannot 
even indicate it. We go to Germany this 
day fortnight. Will you, as the only 
service I shall ever ask of you, remain in 
England for the same space of time after we 
shall have gone ? " 

Her tone was impassive, but the look in 
her eyes made Lawrence her slave. 

^' I will," was all he said. 

" And will you tell no one that you do so 
at my request ?" 

" I will tell no one." 

Then she left him; and from that moment, 
until they exchanged a general farewell, she 
was never again alone with him. And poor 
Florence thought he had deferred his de- 
parture for her sake. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



" OUR CLIENT." 



rpHE days before the parting passed away 
-*- without any remarkable incident, un- 
til the last but one had arrived. 

Walter, whom Miriam believed to be 
more conscious of his own state than the 
others supposed, had assented to the ex- 
pedition to Germany, without expressing in- 
terest or curiosity. He was lying on a sofa 
in the drawing-room, alongside of a table 
covered with prints and portfolios of water- 
colour drawings, which it amused him to 
look at, when he was not too listless and 
sleepy to be amused by anything. Miriam 
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had been sedulously cultivating this taste of 
his for some time, and took care to have 
new prints, photographs, and various kinds of 
drawings provided for its gratification. On 
this day, Florence had gone out, about some 
final preparations, Miriam having promised 
to remain with Walter during her absence. 
He was rather fretful — an unusual symptom 
— and Miriam had to apply herself earnestly 
to the task of amusing him, and to withdraw 
her mind, by a strong effort, from its own 
thoughts and troubles. 

She had placed some new specimens of 
photography, in a bright-coloured case, con- 
spicuously within his reach, and after some 
time he noticed them. It was always vain 
to endeavour to force his attention ; it must 
be suffered to take its own desultory course. 
He sat up, leaned his elbow on the table, 
and his head on his hand, and began to turn 
over the contents of the case. They were 
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landscape photographs, selected from strik- 
ing scenes, and all quarters of the world. 
Miriam, pretending to |be busy with some 
needlework, watched him intently. His 
face was less vacant than usual ; there was 
more purpose in his eyes. 
. " Sand," he said, half aloud, " and great 
blocks of building — the Pyramids, I sup- 
pose." He looked long at each, and laid 
them by with care, but without reading the 
inscriptions on the back. "Great trees, 
branches high up, and huge stems, and a 
sheet of white water. They can't bring 
water out rightly, except the still, deep 
pools. The sea and the moon — only the 
two of them, alone — I have seen them so, 
except for our speck of a ship, and neither 
of them minded that, I should think, and I 
have seen the sand-plains too." 

Miriam laid aside her work and softly 
drew nearer to him. 
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" A great desert place, and a dead camel, 
plenty of bones about — I have seen some- 
thing like that too. — What's this? Not a 
photograph. How has it got in here, among 
the photographs ? Miriam !" 

" Yes, dear " 

"Look at this. This is a drawing — a 
pencil drawing : it has no business here, you 
know." 

She came to his side, and looked at it. 

" I know this place too," he continued, 
''This is the turn, round the edge of the 
bluff, as you came up from the valley ; and 
there's the hut, and the. great rock on the 
creek." He pointed to each spot on the 
drawing in turn, as he named it, and there 
was a gleam of the old brightness in his 
changed face. 

She listened, following his hand. 

"There's the ravine. Do you see this 
little path up the face of it, and those two 
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rocks ? I could not climb up there now, 
Miriam, and I could not scramble up on that 
rock " (he put his finger on it), " with the 
other just over my head" (he put his finger 
on that too), " as I did then." 

" What did you do it for, Walter? Were 
you looking for gold in the rocks in the face 
of the ravine ?" 

" No, no," he answered, testily ; " I was 
not looking for gold there. There isn't 
any. I don't know why I climbed up be- 
tween the two rocks, but Daly knows." 

" Did you hurt yourself? Did you fall ?" 

"No. Why should I fall? It was a 
safe place." He laid the drawing aside, 
took up one of the photographs, and went 
on looking at it, and talking to himself about 
it. Miriam removed the drawing, on the 
pretext that it ought not to be among the 
photographs, and carefully stuck a large pin 
into the spot which Walter had indicated. 
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Lawrence Daly and Mr. Martin dined at 
Mrs. St. Quentin's house that evening. After 
dinner, Miriam showed Lawrence the draw- 
ing, pierced by a pin, and told him how she 
had tried this experiment. She repeated 
to him exactly what Walter had said, and 
added : " Whether I have succeeded or not 
— whether his memory, faintly aroused, is 
true or false, I cannot tell or guess. We shall 
never have any clearer indication than this." 

Lawrence looked long at the drawing. 
" You have done this very ingeniously," he 
said. *' I have not the least doubt that in 
that spot Walter hid the nugget. Perhaps 
I shall go in search of it some day, when 
I need not care about it, or about finding 
that it has been washed away into some 
other hiding-place by the flood, there to 
lurk for thousands of years more, until, it 
may be, a race shall possess the earth who 
will not set any store on nuggets." 

x2 
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Then they talked no more about it ; and 
Miriam, seeing that he cared little for this 
clue, and did but assume an interest, that 
he might not seem indifferent to the effort 
she had made, wondered why it was so. 

They were to part that night. Miriam, 
Florence, and Walter were to begin their 
journey early on the following morning. 
Florence and Daly talked for some time 
together, apart from the others, and then 
Daly came forward, while Florence left the 
room, to take leave of Miriam. The one 
was as cold, as constrained as the other. 

" I hope to see you again next year," 
said Lawrence, " and to find things better. 
Good-bye." 

" I have your promise, Mr. Daly — ^you 
remain in England for one fortnight from 
to-morrow. We — we may have to send for 
you, you know — if Walter should not bear 
the journey well." 
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" I trust there is no danger of that ; but 
you may rely on my promise. Once more, 
good-bye." 

If she could have trusted herself to meet 
his eyes, she must have read in them that 
he loved her and have been made — what 
she believed impossible — more wretched 
than she then was. But she did not look 
at him ; she only gave him a cold, impassive 
hand for a moment, and, to his *' Good-bye," 
replied, *' Farewell." 

Miriam left her home with the feeling of 
one driven away from paradise, after a 
glimpse of the radiant wonders within its 
gates. What dross had she been taking for 
gold all her life until now ! — what a vain 
shadow had she been walking in ! — how 
hollow had been her assurj^nce of peace, 
where there was no peace ! — how base, 
poor, utterly foolish her ambition I And 
this was not the worst of it — oh I how far 
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it was from being the worst ! This might 
have been set right ; she might have learned 
the truth, and put away her delusion for 
ever ; she might have arisen from it purified, 
ennobled, but for the base and hateful sin 
which had sullied her soul! To stand a 
criminal before the man she loved, the man 
who had taught her what was the meaning 
of life to women who were not such wretches 
as she — a vile thief, who had robbed him, 
to feel that the only misfortune which could 
be added to her destiny would be his love, 
which she might once have blamelessly tried 
to win by every harmless woman's art — this 
was her punishment I On her knees, in the 
dead hours of the night, with eyes which 
could weep no more, with clasped bands 
and bowed-down head, she acknowledged 
its justice. It never could be lessened ; the 
sentence against her never could be re- 
pealed ; and with her sense of the depth of 
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her sin, there must ever grow her compre- 
hension of its astounding folly. Her choice 
had indeed, like Esau's, been " profane." 

The travellers set forth on their journey ; 
and Miriam's fine new house — the decora- 
tions on the walls and ceilings were hardly 
dry, and much of the furniture was not un^ 
packed — went into the dingy livery of an 
"out-of-town" family's mansion, when all 
London was in the full tide of its life, in the 
early Summer. Lawrence Daly went every 
day to look at it, while he was waiting for 
the expiration of the fortnight during which 
he had promised to remain in England. 
One night, very late, in a fit of restlessness, 
he took his way to Lowndes Square, and 
fell to studying the house after a manner 
which made it fortunate for him there was 
no active and intelligent policeman in sight. 
It was after all reasonable hours for any 
light to be visible in the basement story, or 
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at the top of the house, where only, under 
present circumstances, lights ought ever to 
have been seen. And yet there was a light 
in Miriam's boudoir, and the window-sash 
was open, with the curtains drawn behind 
it. Daly watched the light, but no figure 
passed between it and the window. After 
some time it vanished ; and then, in the 
darkness, he heard the window shut and 
barred. 

" A servant, I suppose," thought Law- 
rence, as he turned away, " trying what it 
feels like to sit in a boudoir, and keep fash- 
ionable hours." 

The following day brought Lawrence 
Daly a letter, from Messrs. Ross and Raby, 
solicitors, of Lincoln's Inn, to the efiFect that 
they had been instructed by their client, 
Mrs. St. Quentin, to request him to meet a 
representative of the firm at her house, in 
Lowndes Square, on the earliest day which 
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it would suit his convenience to name, for 
the purpose of receiving from thera, on her 
behalf, a communication of importance. 
• So, then, he was to learn the meaning of 
the promise she had exacted from him. But 
he was not to learn it from herself, and he 
felt but a languid curiosity respecting its 
interpretation. He wanted to get away. 
He believed that he should conquer 
the vain longing for a love that never 
could be his by change of scene and 
the resumption of his roving habits. This 
is a notion which men entertain more com- 
monly and more successfully than women. 
Miriam had no such hope to sustain her ; 
but she had not the wish either. She would 
not have loved him less if she could ; in her 
great punishment was her only consolation. 
Lawrence replied to Messrs. Ross and 
Raby that he would be at Mrs. St. Quentin's 
house at noon the next day, and passed the 
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intervening time in vague and vain con- 
jectures. He kept his appointment punctu- 
ally, and found Mr. Ross, a clean-shaven, 
pompous gentleman, and Mr. Clissold, al- 
ready arrived. The three gentlemen met in 
the dining room, a large and handsonae 
apartment, which had been apparently taken 
out of curl-papers for the occasion. A 
japanned box, of imposing dimensions, occu- 
pied a conspicuous place on the centre table, 
and two large plate-chests stood in a win- 
dow. A flat leather-bound book, marked 
" Inventories," lay beside the japanned box ; 
and a mass of keys, with ivory labels attached 
to them, completed the accessories of a scene 
entirely inexplicable to Lawrence. He had 
entered the house with a faint, irrational 
hope that Miriam might be there — he felt 
how absurd it was to suppose she would 
return suddenly from Germany, and, if she 
had done so, that there should be any mys- 
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tery about it — and yet he was keenly disap- 
pointed when the two strangers only raet 
him. The first formal civilities over, Mr. 
Ross proceeded to discuss the business on 
wliich they had come. Mr. Daly was al- 
ready aware that he was charged with an 
important communication to him, on the 
part of Mrs. St. Quentin, and he would make 
it as briefly as might be. 

" You are a relative of the late Mr. St. 
Quentin ?'' 

" I am." 

" His nearest relative, and his heir-at- 
law ?" 

'' I am." 

" Mrs. St. Quentin ascertained, after her 
late husband's death, that he had been en. 
deavouring to find his heir-at-law. Some 
memoranda fell into her hands, showing 
that he had set on foot inquiries with that 
purpose, and if he had succeeded, he would 
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have bequeathed to his heir-at-law, yourself, 
his entire property, with the exception of 
an annuity of two hundred pounds to her, 
for her lifetime." 

*' Impossible ! " interrupted Lawrence ; 
" he could not have had any such intention. 
He never " 

"Pardon me, Mr. Daly," continued Mr. 
Ross, gravely checking him by an impress- 
ively uplifted forefinger. "There is no 
doubt at all that the late Mr. St. Quentin 
did entertain this purpose. Why he should 
have changed it so shortly before his de- 
cease, it is impossible to tell ; but Mrs. St. 
Quentin believes it was because a letter 
which you wrote to him, announcing your 
intention of coming to England, did not 
reach him, and therefore he suspected the 
person who professed to have gained infor- 
mation about you — a person named Deering 
— was imposing upon him, and that you had 
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not really beea found. When Mrs. St. 
Quentin passed through Paris the other day, 
she had an interview with Monsieur Caux, 
an agent who had acted for Mr. St. Quentin, 
and whom you saw, I think ?" 

" Yes, I saw Monsieur Caux," said Law- 
rence, quite bewildered. 

" He confirmed Mrs. St. Quentin's previ- 
ous impressions, by his account of Mr. St. 
Quentin's last interview with him, and he 
gave her this letter, which you will recog- 
nise." Mr. Ross handed to Lawrence his 
own letter to Mr. St. Quentin, which had 
not reached its destination for months after 
it was written. Lawrence glanced at it, and 
handed it to him again. 

" Under these circumstances," resumed 
Mr. Ross, with added pomposity of manner, 
*'Mrs. St. Quentin, having become convinced 
that this accidental delay, leading Mr. St. 
Quentin to believe he had been deceived, 
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constituted in reality his sole reason for 
making a will in her favour, as he did — Mr. 
Clissold drew up the instrument " — Mr. 
Clissold, sedulously fitting his finger-tips 
together, as he sat by the table, with his 
elbows upon it, bowed — " a very short time 
before his decease, and that his own views 
and wishes, but for this accidental delay, 
would have remained unaltered, has re- 
nounced the legacy in your favour." 

" Impossible !" exclaimed Lawrence, push- 
ing back his chair, and starting to his feet. 
" It cannot be. This is an absurd, a fatal 
delusion. Nothing on earth should induce 
me to listen to such a thing I Why should 
he not have left all his property to his wife, 
under any circumstances ?" 

"We cannot enter into that question," 
said Mr. Ross ; " we have only to state our 
client's views and intentions. Mrs. St. 
Quentin instructed us some time ago, and 
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last Tuesday executed a deed of gift in your 
favour : here is a copy of it," — he raised the 
lid of the box, and indicated a folded paper 
— " having returned from Germany for the 
purpose. By this instrument she conveys 
to you absolutely the whole of the property 
bequeathed to her by Mr. St. Quentin, and 
of which we are prepared to give you all 
particulars, with the exception of a sum of 
five thousand pounds, deposited in the Bank 
of France." 

" And do you suppose, for a moment, 
gentlemen, that I shall accept this — ^this un- 
heard-of sacrifice from Mrs. St. Quentin, 
from a lady who owes me no consideration 
whatever? I cannot assure you emphati- 
cally enough that I had no expectations 
whatever from Mr. St. Quentin, and that in 
no communication which passed between his 
agent and Mr. Deering, or myself, did he 
give the slightest indication of an intention 
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to do anything for me. I give you my word 
of honour, I had no hopes, no disappoint- 
ments in connection with this matter." 

*' As I said before, Mr, Daly, we cannot 
enter into this portion of the subject. I have 
now fulfilled Mrs. St. Quentin's instructions. 
It only remains for me to say that Mr. 
Clissold will go into particulars with you. 
There are complete inventories of all plate 
and other valuables in this house, and also 
in the apartment in Paris ; Mr. Clissold will 
hand over the leases and other documents ; 
and, as I have another engagement, I will 
now take my leave." 

" Stay one moment," said Lawrence. " I 
am quite unfit to speak of this now ; I am 
astonished, shocked beyond measure I I 
must see Mrs. St. Quentin without an hour's 
delay. Where is she ? She has been here 
in this house, has she not ?" 

" She was here for three days," replied 
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Mr. Ross, " making these final arrange- 
ments. But she left England yesterday 
morning." 

" To return to Germany I To her brother 
and his wife ?" 

*' I really cannot tell you, Mr. Daly — I do 
not know. Mrs. St. Quentin did not furnish 
us with any address. Her business with us 
is all completely and most satisfactorily 
wound up, and we know nothing further 
about her." 

" But you will continue to act for me ?" 
asked Lawrence, eagerly. " You will con- 
sider me your client ?" Mr. Ross signified 
that Ross and Raby would be very happy to 
do so. " And you will bear in mind that I 
distinctly refuse to accept this deed of gift ; 
and that, if I accept the temporary care and 
management of Mrs. St. Quentin s property, 
it is only in the character of her representa- 
tive, and in her interests." 

VOL. in. Y 
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" Very good," replied Mr. Ross ; " that 
is a matter for your own decision entirely." 
And then he took leave of Lawrence, who 
remained with Mr. Clissold, surrounded by 
the signs and tokens of his astounding and 
unwelcome change of fortune, 

Mr. Clissold proceeded to detail the par- 
ticulars and the dispositions of all this wealth 
— of which Lawrence had so often thought, 
in old times, with curiosity, doubtless, and 
some little envy — in his dry, dull, and busi- 
ness-like fashion ; and Lawrence listened, 
with his mind in great perplexity. Every 
trivial incident of his first interview with 
Miriam returned to him, and, feeling that 
there was a contrast, never lessened and 
never relaxed, between her reception of hira, 
and her manner to him, from the moment 
in which he revealed his identity until that 
of their parting, he vaguely scented a mys- 
tery beyond the already mysterious circum- 
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stances in which he stood. This absolute 
renunciation of the wealth she loved, and 
had bought at such a price, on the romantic 
plea of carrying out the supposed intentions 
of a man who had contradicted that suppo- 
sition in the most positive manner by a will 
in which no name but her own was men- 
tioned, was wholly inconsistent with Miriam's 
character, as he knew it, by report and by 
experience. 

Among the objects of value in the room 
was one to which Mr. Clissold directed 
Lawrence's attention in its. turn. This was 
a strong teak box, containing a quantity 
of gold and silver plate, and articles of or- 
nament of fine Indian workmanship. Three 
trays, lined with cloth, contained these pre- 
cious things, fitted into sockets ; and Law- 
rence turned them over with some curiosity, 
until he came to a space, like that into 
which a looking-glass is usually fitted in the 
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lid of a dressing-case, and which was occu- 
pied by a portrait on ivory, in a very elabo- 
rate gold frame. 

This portrait, evidently the work of a 
native artist, represented a good-looking 
elderly man, and was, in fact, that of Mr. 
St. Quentin, as Lawrence knew, from its 
likeness to a photograph which he had seen 
in Florence's book. Mr. Clissold admired 
the frame, commented upon the combined 
richness and roughness of the workmanship, 
and said : 

*' One of the family, I suppose ?" 

*' Mr. St. Quentin himself," said Daly. 

" Oh ! no," said Mr. Clissold. " Didn't 
you know Mr. St. Quentin ?" 

'* I never saw him." 

** I saw him just before he died, you know. 
He did not look so ill, either, considering. 
But that's nothing, I'm told, in cases like 
his ; they pop off in a minute, when they're 
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seemingly all right. But he was not the 
least like that. Different complexion, dif- 
ferent eyes. Blue eyes he had, and a pale 
skin, and didn't look within ten years, even 
then, of the age of that picture. What's 
this? A pipe bowl and stem, with tur- 
quoise tassels. Beautiful, ain't they ?" Mr. 
Clissold clicked his boots together under the 
table, in his admiration, and went on to the 
other rare and costly objects, unconscious 
that Lawrence was staring stupidly at the 
picture, a faint dread, without form or con- 
sistence, stirring at his heart. 

When Mr. Clissold's task was concluded, 
and he had left him, Lawrence summoned 
the housekeeper, who had been, he found, 
prepared by Miriam for his probably coming 
to reside in the house. He told her he 
should only occupy the rooms on the ground 
floor, and that the remainder of the house 
must remain shut up for the present. After 
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another interview with Mr. Ross, Daly left 
England for Germany. 

" Do you really, seriously mean that you 
think Mrs. St. Quentin has done right, 
Florence, in bestowing upon me wealth 
which I don't want, and which I won't use, 
in departing utterly from the — her husband's 
specific directions — nevermind his intentions; 
the will is a fact — and in abandoning all her 
duties, in the way she has done ?" 

" I not only think she has done right, but 
I cannot for a moment imagine Miriam's act- 
ing in any other way, when she discovered 
that Mr. St. Quentin would have made a 
different will, had he known what she carae 
to know." 

" And yet this same woman, with this far- 
fetched sense of honour, and extraordinary 
delicacy of conscience, married Mr. St. 
Quentin for the sake of his money, which 
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she relinquishes for a scruple like this ! " 
" That is true," said Florence, little think- 
ing what a truth she was uttering ; " but 
Miriam sees things, Miriam understands 
right and wrong, far differently now." 

" Well, you women are incomprehensible. 
You, too, are against me. I will say no 
more about this : I shall never abandon my 
search for her, never abandon my hope of 
finding her. Walter, you tell me, is in ignor- 
ance of all this." 

'* Yes," she answered, with a heavy sigh. 
"It would have been useless to tell him. He 
could not have understood it." 
*^ No, indeed, nor any one else." 
" Do be persuaded. Let Miriam's inten- 
tions be fulfilled. So long as you do not 
accept it, fully and frankly, you will make 
her wretched, and part us from her, for she 
will never put herself within reach of seeing 
you until you have done so." 
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" It is in vain to try to persuade me, 
Florence ; I am much more resolute in my 
purpose than she in hers, though she thinks 
she has made it irrevocable — stronger by all 
the added strength of my motive." 

She looked surprised, but asked no ques- 
tion. He continued. 

" You persist in refusing to tell me where 
she is?" 

'* Yes, I persist. I promised her. I can- 
not break faith with Miriam." 

** She will not remain long away from you. 
Mind, I warn you, I will have your house 
watched." 

She smiled faintly. "I am not at all 
afraid of your doing anything of the kind." 

Shortly after, they parted, and Florence 
wrote to Miriam a full account of the inter- 
view. 

" Never mind, dearest Florence " — so ran 
Miriam's reply. "I only ask a year's se- 
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crecy ; and, if a woman's influence should 
intervene before, not even that. If he falls 
in love and marries, or intends to do so, I 
need not care how soon after he finds me 
out. Hiding is so easy. He never saw me 
except in my weeds ; I have laid them aside ; 
and he passed me yesterday on the platform 
at London Bridge — the platform, Florence, 
where you and I parted with Walter — so 
close, I had barely time to put my veil 
down." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE TESTIMONY OF THE ROCKS. 

rnO search for a person who has a strong 
-■- motive for concealment, without any 
such previous knowledge of that person's 
tastes and habits as would supply a '* sys- 
tem " on which to work, is not an easy or 
promising undertaking. Miriam had no 
friends in London, and Lawrence had no 
knowledge of her mode of life in Paris to 
supply him with data for his pursuit. The 
servants left in the house in Lowndes Square 
were all strangers ; and Monsieur Caux, to 
whom Lawrence applied, was entirely un- 
acquainted with Mrs. St. Quentin's habits or 
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associates. He had seen her only once — on 
the occasion of his giving her Lawrence's 
own letter ; and he knew nothing, except 
that he had been employed against her in- 
terests, and that he did not gather from 
her manner that she resented that circum- 
stance. 

To his first attempt, by letter, to induce 
Florence to reconsider her resolution, Law- 
rence received a reply which made him desist. 
If he made any further reference to the sub- 
ject, Florence must close their correspond- 
ence, and she begged him to spare her so 
great a sacrifice. . If Lawrence had not had 
lurking, in the unexplored recesses of his 
mind, something which was, and yet was 
not, a suspicion of the truth, an impression 
which he would not investigate, and could 
not banish, he might not have shrunk, as he 
did, from the employment of any other per- 
son's services in this matter. He had indeed 
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no right to set detectives on the track of a 
lady in no way bound to admit hira to her 
presence, if she chose to hold herself aloof 
from him ; and yet she might have yielded 
to the temptation to do so, trusting to her 
pardon, if he had not been tormented by a 
vague surmise that there was in this myster- 
ious restitution and disappearance something 
more than the avowed motive. The last per- 
son who had seen Mr. St. Quentin alive had 
not recognized the portrait which Lawrence 
knew to be that of Mr. St. Quentin, and that 
person had drawn up Mr. St. Quentin's will ! 
What did all this point at ? He dreaded to 
ask the question of himself, he dreaded the 
answer. There was a metliod by which he 
felt certain he could force Miriam to com- 
municate with him, to come out of her con- 
cealment at all events for once. It was by 
putting an advertisement in the Times ^ ad- 
dressed to the persons who witnessed the 
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will of the late Mr. St. Quentin. But he 
could not do this. It was too near to the 
half-uttered whisper of the truth within 
him ; it might possibly involve Miriam in 
danger, disgrace — and he loved her ! 

Lawrence went to Doctors' Commons and 
read the will. There was nothing to be 
learned from that. He went to Dover, and 
found that the head-waiter, who was one of 
the witnesses, was still there. He was 
easily induced to talk of the old gentleman 
who died at the hotel so very unexpected- 
ly, to the dismay of the proprietor, and of 
the beautiful lady who had so much courage 
and presence of mind. He recollected the 
witnessing of the will perfectly, and that the 
gentleman did seem very ill indeed, though 
not so bad as to prepare anyone for what 
had happened. There was only one circum- 
stance connected with the event which no 
one thought of mentioning, and which had 
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never come to Lawrence's knowledge. This 
was the visit of Mrs. St. Quentin's brother 
to the hotel, just before the death of her 
husband. So trifling a fact did not hold a 
place in anyone's mind, and thus the clue 
escaped Lawrence's grasp. He had taken 
the Indian portrait of Mr. St. Quentin to 
Dover, and displayed it conspicuously in his 
sitting-room. The head- waiter was looking 
curiously at the frame while he was answer- 
ing Daly's questions, but without the slight- 
est recognition of the face. His silence was 
enough for Lawrence; he would not ask 
him a needless question. 

After this, great discouragement fell upon 
Lawrence. He was not a man to grow 
morbidly weary of his life because its lines 

f had not been laid as he would have had 

them ; but he felt the position in which 
Miriam's unaccountable rashness had placed 

i| him false and irksome. The influence of 
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the man who had made his youth desul- 
tory, and dependent, and unsatisfactory, was 
still pursuing him, and his future threatened 
to be as desultory and as unsatisfactory as 
his past. 

Why should he not go away, and give it 
all up, putting his aflfairs into the hands of 
Messrs. Ross and Raby, letting the London 
house, and leaving the money, which had 
hitherto done no one any good, to accumu- 
late until such time as he could entirely 
solve the mystery, or Miriam should have 
come to her right mind? Here was an 
easy way out of all his difficulties, and into 
some new mode of life, which should dissi- 
pate the dreariness and perplexity in which 
he was living ; with only one drawback to 
it, one little objection, which neutralised 
every advantage. He loved Miriam, and 
no life unshared by her could be any more 
bearable than this, into which there was. 
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after all, a chance that she might come some 
day. 

Lawrence went to the Firs, and wanderec 
all over the empty rooms, and all the places 
which Walter used to talk about, and wit! 
which Miriam was associated. No one 
there could tell him anything about Mrs. 
St. Quentin, when he inquired in a casual 
way. There was a story afloat that anothei 
will had been found, and that Miriam had 
been dispossessed; and, as no one in the 
neighbourhood knew the particulars of Mr 
St. Quentin's death except Mr. Martin, whc 
did not think proper to repeat them, the ex 
planation was accepted. Lawrence staid twc 
days at Mr. Martin's house, and had no rea 
son to suspect that he was better informec 
concerning Miriam's place of abode thai 

j himself. One suggestion, not directly bear- 

ing on the subject, but which had an attrac- 

i' tion for him, Mr. Martin made. It was in 
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speaking of Miriam's girlhood, and the many 
adverse influences which had warped her 
character, originally noble, as her act of res- 
titution, however ill-judged and excessive, 
proved, that Mr. Martin said : *'That Miss 
Monitor was an honest sort of person 
enough. I don't like schoolmistresses in 
general, and I think they can hardly be dis- 
interested, under a special miracle ; but she 
was a good friend to Miriam, on the whole." 

" Of course she does not know where she 
is ?" 

" I should suppose she does not. Miriam 
would naturally calculate upon your going 
to her in the first instance, and she would 
hardly burden her with such a confidence. 
Quite enough to impose it on Florence, I 
should say." 

Miriam would naturally calculate upon 
his going to Miss Monitor in the first in- 
stance ! And he had not done so, and it 
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had never occurred to him ! He did not 
say so to Mr. Martin, but he determined the 
next day should find him at Blackheath. 
He had a kindly recollection of Miss Moni- 
tor. Suppose the good-natured, cheery old 
maid were to find out his secret? What 
then ? He was so solitary and so miserable, 
he hoped she would, or that she would give 
him some encouragement to reveal it to her. 
At least there would be some one to whom 
he might talk of Miriam, 

Miss Monitor s cottage at Blackheath was 
a pretty little dwelling, full of nooks and 
crannies, which were all filled with appro- 
priate furniture, and it combined a delight- 
ful appearance of age with every modern 
convenience, and no small degree of ele- 
gance and refinement. The rooms opened 
into one another, and the longest flight of 
stairs in the building numbered onlj'^ ten 
low broad steps. The prevailing tints of the 
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furniture and hangings were warm reds and 
cool greens, and all the ornaments were of 
a quaint simple fashion ; with one excep- 
tion, which caught Lawrence's eye as soon 
as he was ushered into Miss Monitor's draw- 
ing-room, apparently to the displeasure of a 
very handsome grey parrot, whose cage 
stood at the open glass door- window lead- 
ing into the secluded and richly-cultivated 
garden, fenced off by a wire railing from 
the field sacred to Miss Monitor's cow. This 
exception was a cabinet of ebony, ivory, 
and silver, much too splendid for its sur- 
roundings, and which Lawrence instantly 
remembered to have seen — where ? Surely 
it had stood on a table in Miriam's drawing- 
room, and Miriam had touched it on that 
first day ! He was looking at the cabinet, 
full of reminiscences, when the servant who 
had ushered him into the drawing-room 
returned, and, with much confusion and 
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trepidation, informed him that she had been 
mistaken in telling him that her mistress, 
Miss Monitor, was at home. She was not 
aware of it, but Miss Monitor had gone out, 
and was not expected to return until even- 
ing. The girl spoke hurriedly, and held the 
door wide open, to intimate that the in- 
truder was expected to take his departure 
instantly. But this did not suit Lawrence's 
views. " I had something important to say 
to - Miss Monitor," he observed : " since I 
cannot see her, I will write it." Then he 
seated himself at a writing-table, opposite 
the open glass door, and began to write, 
while the unhappy parlour-maid looked on 
helplessly, the very image of misery and 
irresolution. 

Presently, Lawrence heard a step upon 
the walk outside the window, and paused 
for a moment. It was a loitering, pro- 
prietorial step, and the two handsome Skye 
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terriers, who lay close to the window-sill, in 
amiable proximity to the parrot, did not stir 
or bark. There was a snipping sound, as of 
the person outside cutting flowers from their 
stems, and presently a woman stood in the 
open doorway, arrested by the sight of the 
man at the table, and from whose unnerved 
hands tumbled down a basket of gorgeous 
roses, which fell into the parrot's cage, and 
on to the dogs' noses, and all over the car- 
pet. Then the parlour-maid shut the door, 
and fled ; and Lawrence looked up, and saw 
— Miriam ! 

Yes, Miriam, whom he had been seeking 
vainly, and who had been, all these months, 
within his reach 1 — Miriam, more beautiful 
than he had ever seen or imagined her ! — 
Miriam, in whose face he read, even in the 
instant before she turned and rushed away, 
something more than surprise and fear, 
something very different from horror. She 
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rushed away ; but in an instant Lawrence 
followed her, came up with her at the wire 
paling, seized her by the wrists, and fairly 
dragged her, with the force and determina- 
tion of any savage, minded that his prey 
shall not escape him, inside the glass door. 
Until then, neither spoke ; but when he had 
pulled her in, and stood, still holding her 
fast, he said one word to her — 

" Miriam !" 

" Let me go instantly, Mr. Daly ! How 
dare you ?" she gasped. 

He loosed her wrists ; he stood in the 
doorway, and he answered her : " How 
dare you do what you have done to me for 
many a day ? How dare you make me so 
miserable, and condemn me to a false posi- 
tion, to satisfy your own pride, or your own 
fancy ?" 

" I did not," she replied solemnly, and 
recovering her self-possession completely. 
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'* It was neither my pride nor my fancy 
which dictated what I have done." 

" Then tell me what it was." 

'' You have no right to command me in 
that tone. The explanation I gave you is 
the true explanation. From the resolution 
I then made, you shall never move me. By 
what right do you question me further ?" 

" I will tell you presently. Sit there." 
He placed a chair for her ; she took it me- 
chanically ; and he stood before her, not 
releasing her for a moment from his gaze. 
*' You have to answer me some questions 
first. Where have you been since you re- 
turned from Germany, and since you sent 
your lawyers to me with your absurd story 
about Mr. St. Quentin's intentions ?" 

" It — ^it was not absurd," she faltered. 

" It was ; and it was cruel — cruel to your- 
self and to me. But that is not my question. 
Where have you been ?" 
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" Here." 

" Here I Good heavens I so near me, 
when I have been wearying my soul with 
conjecture, and sickening my heart with 
hope, always cheated and deferred ! Thank 
God, at length, at last, for its realization !** 

She looked at him with" timid surprise; 
she blushed and trembled. 

" I see — I know why you did this : being 
so simple, and so audadous, you calculated, 
rightly, that I should never think of it. 
And now I have found you." 

" You shall not make me stay here. I 
will go away. You have no right to pursue 
me, Mr. Daly. I am free to do as I choose, 
and to decline such acquaintances as I think 
fit." 

She was making a very poor fight of it — 
and she knew it. This was the most 
wretched, the most contemptible of shams I 
What would you have ? Here was a guilty 
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woman, who had laid all her own life waste, 
struggling in the strong grasp of her first 
love, in the presence of the man from whom 
she had fled, because he it was whom she 
had wronged, and she had learned that he 
was her master. 

" You are not free," he replied ; " at least 
you are not free from me I And I will tell 
you why, Miriam, and in doing so, I will 
answer the question you asked me just now : 
' What right have I ?' I will tell you why. 
It is because you have bound me to you, 
and thus cannot be free yourself I It is be- 
cause no will of yours, no flight of yours, can 
sever me from you ! It is because I love 
you, Miriam, absorbingly, devotedly, as I 
have loved you since I saw you, as I believe 
I loved you before I ever saw you, and be- 
cause I will win you — you who, I know, 
have never loved — if it is in love, or man, 
to win woman !" 
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She shrank back in her chair, and put 
her hand out to keep him away. Her eyes 
closed — a strong shudder ran through her 
frame ; she made a desperate effort — an 
effort which frightened him — to keep from 
fainting. At length she stammered out — 

" Oh, my God ! Can it be ? You do not 
know what I am." 

" I do. I know you are the queen of all 
women to me, the one woman in all the 
world ; my love, my life I Miriam ! listen 
to me ; don't reject me — don't tell me 
the hope that has stirred my heart since I 
saw your dear eyes shining on me yonder, 
is a delusion like all my life hitherto — the 
hope that you might come to love me !" 

Her hands were clasped over her face 
now, and he gently tried to remove them. 
But she rose, suddenly slipped by him, and 
stood upright, looking steadily at him, be- 
tween him and the door. 
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'' Hush !" she said, almost in a whisper, 
and with one hand pressed heavily on her 
breast, as she steadied herself by catching 
the mantelpiece with the other, in the well- 
remembered attitude of their first interview. 

" Do not say what I must not hear ; do 
not say what it will break my heart to re- 
member. You do not know, you cannot 
conceive, how you are torturing me, how 
utterly beaten, defeated, a wretch I am ! 
There is no escape for me now." She was 
growing calmer with every word, and here 
her eyes shone with the fire of a desperate 
resolution. " You, and yet not you, but 
my fate, and God's eternal, immutable 
justice, have hunted me down at last ! I 
have repented, but it does not avail ; I 
have made restitution, but it is not enough ; 
I must make confession too, and be for ever 
in your eyes what I am in my own." 

" Miriam ! Great heaven I what can you 
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mean ? What can you be in my eyes but 
the best beloved among women ?" 

Again she waved him off, and something 
supremely mournful and majestic, in her 
gesture held him motionless. 

" I can be what I am, a woman degraded 
from her place among women by a base, 
low, and treacherous crime — a woman who 
is an undetected felon, at your mercy from 
this moment." 

Over his face there flickered the light of 
a sudden, terrible perception. 

** Who do you think it was that robbed 
you — not unconsciously, for there was no un- 
consciousness, save that L D meant 

Walter's friend; Lawrence Daly — who do 
you think it was who did that, and did it 
by an act of unparalleled treachery ? Who 
do you think it was that signed Mr. St. Quen- 
tin's will ?" 

" I don't know, Miriam," answered Law- 
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rence Daly, in a low, resolute voice, and 
made two steps towards her ; " and I don't 
care. It was not Mr. St. Quentin ; I have 
known that a long time." 

" What ! You knew I" 

^ Yes, I knew ; and now, if you have 
anything more to tell me, you must tell it 
thus." 

She was clasped in his strong arms, 
she, that tall, well-grown, grand woman, 
in an embrace which made her feel as 
small as a child, as weak as a reed, and 
yet filled her with an awful joy, and a sud- 
den glorious fear, as of one — she thought 
afterwards, when thought could take form 
in her mind — who wakes in heaven. Her 
head was bent back by the clasp of his arms 
around her figure ; and his kisses, full of 
mercy and of love, stifled the sobs which 
shook her convulsively, as his lips gathered 
the tears from her eyelids, and his long 
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silken beard hid her face from him. There 
was no need for Miriam's conqueror to ask 
the lover's question. Lawrence Daly never 
did, in fact, then or afterwards, ask her if 
she loved him. There was utter surrender 
in the first helpless sob which heaved up 
her heart against his breast, and in the 
quick shudder with which she nestled there. 

Visitors are plenty in the Golden State of 
late ; mere tourists, people who do not come 
thither to toil, or to barter, or to gamble, 
but merely to see one of the grandest and 
most beautiful countries on the face of the 
glorious earth, to breathe the most delicious 
air, to realise for once that there is a land 
in which mere animal living is delightful. 
The romance of danger, difficulty, toil, and 
wild adventure is indeed all but gone, but 
the memory of it is fresh, and many are the 
visitors now, brought thither comraodiously 
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by the giant railway, who have trod the 
plains, and toiled through the wilderness in 
the old time. Among the number of these, 
last year, was Lawrence Daly. He was ac- 
companied by Miriam. He had said to her 
once that, when the great railroad which 
was to join the Atlantic and the Pacific to- 
gether was completed, he would re- visit the 
Golden State. And now she was there 
with him, the happiest of women, as she 
told herself many times a day, wondering 
humbly at the great rescue that had come 
to her, and striving that her life should 
bear fruits meet for so real a repentance as 
hers. She had never ceased to marvel at 
Lawrence's love, and she had once told him 
so, venturing to touch the margin of a for- 
bidden subject, by saying : " It is so won- 
derful — though you know quite the worst 
of me." 

'^Though — or — because T asked Lawrence, 
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with that slow, gradually beaming, beautiful 
smile of his, which never lost its fascination 
for Miriam. 

She enjoyed this long and varied journey 
to the full ; and her expectation, her revel- 
ling by anticipation in sentiment and asso- 
ciation, were at the full, when they reached 
the scene of the long companionship of Law- 
rence and Walter. Even the remembrance 
of Walter's feeble state could not obscure 
Miriam's pleasure. At least, he and Flor- 
ence were happy, she and Lawrence knew. 

The settlement was a busy, populous, 
thriving place now, with a town where the 
huts had stood in the valley, and a goodly 
row of stores occupying the site of the one 
emporium of the days of Lawrence and 
Walter, with constituted authorities, and 
many places of good entertainment for man 
and beast, and one splendid hotel, to which 
the English party betook themselves. They 
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arrived at night; but an early hour next 
morning found Lawrence and Miriam follow- 
ing, on foot, the windings of the valley in 
the direction of the lone hut. Lawrence 
had already inquired into the alterations 
made by the course of the famous flood, and 
was not surprised to learn that the lone hut, 
well remembered as the scene of the mur- 
der of Spoiled Five — to whose grave he led 
Miriam during their walk — had been partial- 
ly destroyed by the rush of the water through 
the ravine and over the face of the great 
rock. It had been considered hazardous to 
reconstruct a dwelling in the same situation, 
and such remains as the flood had spared had 
been carried away piecemeal. When Law- 
rence and Miriam rounded the bluff, and 
came in sight of the stone plateau on which 
the hut had stood, there was not a trace that 
it had ever existed. 

They approached the place in silence, and 
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stood silent for several minutes, gazing up- 
wards at the rock and the grand sweep of 
the ravine. 

" The hut stood just here," said Daly at 
length. 

" It is all exactly like your drawing," 
said Miriam, whose eyes were full of 
tears, easy to be understood. "There is 
no change at all, is there, except the hut 
being gone ? " 

" I don't observe any. — Yes, I do, though. 
Look there, Miriam, to the right, up along 
the face of the ravine, at the exact spot 
where you put the pin in my drawing, where 
Walter showed you the burial-place of the 
nugget. Are you following my directions ? 
Yes ! Then look ; do you not see something 
which contradicts the sketch ?'' 

Miriam shaded her eyes from the glorious 
Californian sunshine, and looked eagerly in 
the direction which he indicated. 
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'^ I think I see what you mean," she said. 
" In the drawing there is a space between 
those two stones, which lie one over the 
other there, in the ravine." 

'* Exactly. Yet I know I drew their re- 
lative position correctly, and Walter confirm- 
ed it by pointing out to you the space be- 
tween them. That is, of course, one result 
of the flood, and would confirm me in my 
belief, if it required confirmation, that our 
nugget was not stolen, but swept away by the 
waters. The undermining of the earth be- 
tween the upper and lower rock has brought 
the upper one down on it." 

" What a pity the gold should have been 
lost 1 Idon't mean to us," she added hastily. 
" We have more than enough of all the 
world can give, but generally speaking." 

" Yet," said Lawrence, " that nugget was 
unfortunate treasure-trove to us. It is as 
well as it is. You won't mind waiting here, 
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Miriam, while I climb up that path, and take 
a look at the place ? I want to see whether 
there is any spot from which a man standing 
on the rock, under the edge of the ravine, 
can be seen. I have always suspected that 
Walter was watched that morning, inten- 
tionally or unintentionally, and that poor 
Spoiled Five was murdered, not by men who 
came for the gold to the hut, but by men who 
came in the night to the place where Walter 
had hidden it. 

" Is it dangerous climbing, Lawrence ? Is 
there any risk of your slipping ?" 

" Not the least, dear. I have not forgot- 
ten all the arts of a wild life, if there were." 

He collected some loose stones into a 
tolerably convenient seat for her, and ran 
aross the plateau, was then concealed from 
her sight for a few minutes, and emerged, 
scrambling up the face of the ravine. 

Miriam watched him intently, following 
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every movement of his alert, active figure 
with loving eyes, and a heart filled with 
countless and contending feelings. Once or 
twice he stopped, and waved his hand, and 
called to her, his voice easily distinct in 
the pure sparkling air. She saw him spring 
at a tuft of brushwood, and swing himself 
up on the projecting edge of the lower 
rock, and then she saw him stoop, kneel, lie 
down on the flat surface, and lay his head 
upon it, apparently peering eagerly into the 
crevices of its junction with the superincum- 
bent mass of the upper rock. She saw him, 
clinging to the stone he lay on with one 
hand, plunge the other, and his arm up to 
the elbow, into a crevice, which she could 
not see. He remained in that attitude for 
some minutes, then withdrew his hand ; but 
she could not discern whether he held any- 
thing in it. Then he raised himself, and, 
standing on the rock, formed his hands into 
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a speaking-trumpet, and . shouted to her. 

She jumped up, and ran to the edge of 
the plateau. 

" Run down the valley, and bring the 
first man you meet here." 

She obeyed him instantly, running fleetly 
but steadily, as so few women can run. On 
and on she sped, until, at a considerable dis- 
tance beyond the bluflf, she saw two men 
coming leisurely towards her on horseback. 
Then she stopped, to recover breath, to be 
intelligible when they should come up to 
her, which they did presently. She stepped 
out into the road, and told them that she 
had been sent to bring help to her husband, 
who had climbed the ravine, and required 
assistance, she did not know why. Then one 
of the two, a fine young fellow, who recog- 
nized the English lady he had seen in the 
town last night, set Miriam on his ^saddle, 
holding her with his strong arm, and strid- 
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ing along by the side of his horse, while the 
Other galloped on to Lawrence's assistance. 

When Miriam and her escort reached the 
plateau, the other man was already beside 
Daly, having tied his horse to a bush. 
Miriam begged the young man who had 
come with her to tie up his horse also, and 
join the other two. He obeyed her at 
once, and Miriam resumed her seat on the 
stones. Lawrence was not hurt, she knew 
that ; she could wait patiently for anything 
more there was to know. 

And now, straining her eyes in the direc- 
tion of the three men, who had not much 
more than standing-room, and were obliged 
to move with evident caution on the sur- 
face of the rock, she saw them lie down, 
each in his turn, as her husband had done, 
and grope, as she supposed, into the crevice, 
as he had groped. Then they all stood up- 
right and talked earnestly together for 
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awhile, after which they descended the face 
of the ravine, and the two men went direct 
to their horses, loosed, them, mounted them, 
and, having gravely saluted her, rode away. 
Not till then did Lawrence approach her, 
with face so solemn that it awed her for a 
moment out of the power of speech. 

" Come away, my love 1" He raised her 
from her seat, and drew her hand within his 
arm. 

" What is it, Lawrence ? What did you 
find there ?" 

" A dreadful thing — a human skeleton ! 
A man on whom the upper rock, no doubt, 
had fallen and crushed him to death, while 
he was digging there between the two,- 
unconscious of the loosening action of the 
flood." 

" Oh I Lawrence, how dreadful ! What 
can you do ?" 

" Nothing. Those good fellows have gone 
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to the town to give notice of the discovery. 
I fear I must appear at the inquest, for I 
only can presumptively identify those dry 
bare bones." 

" You ! Who is it, then ?" 

" Deering — it must be he ! The unhappy 
wretch lied to me, came hither to dig out 
the nugget, and this is his terrible fate."- 

" Oh ! Lawrence, how awful ! But how 
do you know ?" 

" Thus ! We found this in a deep crevice 
behind the lower rock." 

Lawrence Daly placed in his wife's shrink- 
ing hands Walters Pocket-booh 



THE END. 
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VOLS. III. & IV. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Completing the Work. Third 
Edition. Demy 8vo. SOs. 

CoMTSNTS: — ^A Favourite; A Favourite's Friend ; The CJountess of Suffolk ; To the 
Tower; Lady Catherine Manners; House of Villiera; Revolution; Fall of Lord 
Bacon; A Spanish Match; Spaniolizing ; Henry De Vere; The Matter of Hol- 
land ; Sea Affairs ; The Pirate War ; Port and Court ; A New Bomanzo ; Move 
and Counter-move ; Pirate and Prison ; In the Marshalsea ; The Spanish Olive ; 
Prisons Opened; A Parliament; Digby, Earl of Bristol; Turn of Fortune; Eliot 
Eloquent; Fel ton's Knife; An Assassin; Nine Gentlemen in the Tower; A 
King's Revenge ; Charles I. ; Pillars of State and Church ; End of Wentworth ; 
Laud's Last Troubles; The Lieutenant's House; A Political Romance; Phi- 
losophy at Bay; Fate of an Idealist; Britannia; Killing not Murder; A Second 
Buckingham ; Roger, Earl of Castlemaine ; A Life of Plots ; The Two Penns ; 
A Quaker's Cell ; Colonel Blood ; Crown Jewels , King and Colonel ; Rye House 
Plot ; Murder; A Patriot; The Good Old Cause; James, Duke of Monmouth; 
The Unjust Judge ; The Scottish Lords ; The Countess of Nithisdale ; Escaped; 
Cause of the Pretender ; Reformers and Reform , Reform Riots ; Sir Francis 
Burdett; A Summons to the Tower; Arthur Thistle wood; A Cabinet Council; 
Cato Street; Pursuit; Last Prisoners in the Tower. 



" Mr. Dixon's lively and accurate work" — Tirms. 

•• This book is thoroughly entertaining, well- written, and instructive." — Examiner, 

** These volumes will place Mr. Dixon permanently on the roll of English authors 
who have rendered their country a service, by his putting on record a truthful and 
brilliant account of that most popular and instractive relic of antiquity. * Her 
Majesty's Tower ;' the annals of which, as related in these volumes, are by turns 
exciting and amusing, while they never fail to interest Our ancient stronghold 
OQuld have had no better historian than Mr. Dixon." — Post 

"By his merits of literary execution, his vivacious portraitures of historical 
figures, his masterly powers of narrative and description, and the force and grace- 
ful ease of his style, Mr. Dixon will keep his hold upon a multitude of readers."— 
lUustrat&i News. 

"These volumes are two galleries of richl;^ painted portraits of the noblest 
men and mo.st brilliant women, besides others commemorated by English 
history. The grand old Royal Keep, palace and prison by turns, is revivified in 
these volumes, which close the narrative, extending from the era of Sir John Eliot, 
who saw Raleigh die in Palace Yard, to that of Thistlewood, the last prisoner im- 
mured in .the Tower. Few works are given to us, in these days, so abundant in 
originality and research as Mr. Dixon's." — Standard. 

"This intensely interesting work will become as popular as any book Mr. 
Dixon his written." — Messenger. 

•* A work always eminently readable, often of fascinating interest." — Echo. 

•* The most brilliant and fascinating of Mr. Dixon's literary achievements." — Sun. 

** Mr. Dixon has accomplished his task well. Few subjects of higher and more 
general interest than the Tower could have been found. Around the old pile 
clings all that is most romantic in our history. To have made himself the trusted 
and accepted historian of the Tower is a task on which a writer of highest reputa- 
tion may well be proud. This Mr. Dixon has dona He has, moreover, adapted 
his work to all classes. To the historical student it presents the result of long 
and successful research in sources undiscovered till now ; to the artist it gives the 
most glowing picture yet, perhaps, produced of the more exciting scenes of national 
history ; to the general reader it offers fact with all the graces of fiction. Mr. 
Dixon's book is admirable alike for the general view of history it presents, and for 
the beauty and value of its single pictures."-— >Sf«n(fay Timet. 
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VOL. I. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. By W. 

HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS PERMIS- 
SION TO THE QUEEN. Sixth Edition, Demy 8vo. 158. 

CoBTEifTs:— The Pile— Inner Ward and Outer Ward— The Wharf— Riyer Rights— 
The White To wrer— Charles of Orleans— Uncle Gloucester- Prison Rules— Beau- 
champ Tower— The good Lord Cobham— King and Cardinal— The Pilgrimage 
of Grace— Ifadge Cheyne—Hebrs to the Crown— The Nine Days* Queen— De- 
throned— The Men of Kent— Courtney— No Cross no Crown— Cranmer, Lati- 
mer, llidley— White Boses— Princess Margaret— Plot and Counterplot— Mwi- 
sieur Charles— Bishop of Boss— Murder of Northumberland— Philip the Con- 
fessor—Mass in theTower— Sir Walter Baleigh— The Arabella Plot— Raleigh*^ 
Walk— The VUlain Waad—The Garden House— The Brick Tower. 



*'From first to last this volume overflows with new information and original 
thought, with poetry and pictureu In tiiese fascinating pages Mr. Dixcm dis- 
charges alternately the functions of the historian, and the historic bi<^rapher, with 
the insight, art, humour and accurate knowledge which never fail him when he 
undertakes to illumine the darksome recesses of our national story.** — Morning FotL 

" We earnestly recommend this remarkable volume to those in que^t of amuse- 
ment and instruction, at once solid and refined. It is a most eloquent and grajdilb 
historical narrative, by a rii)e scholar and an accomplished master of English dic- 
tion, and a valuable commentary on the social aspect of medieeval and Tudor civil- 
ization. In Mr. Dixon's pages are related some of the most moving records <^ 
human flesh and blood to which human ear could listen.'* — IktHif Tdegrauph. 

"It is needless to say that Mr. Dixon clothes the gray stones of the old Tbwer 
with a new and more living interest than most of us have felt before. It is need- 
less to say that the stories are admirably told, for Mr. Dixon's style is full of vigour 
and liveliness, and he would make a far duller subject than this tale of tragic suf- 
fering and heroism into an interesting volume. This book is as fascinating as a good 
novel, yet it has all tiie truth of veritable histcny." — Daily New$. 

"We can highly recommend Mr. Dixon's work. It will enhance his reputati<»i. 
The whole is charmingly written, and there is a life, a spirit, and a reality about 
the sketches of the celebrated prisoners of the Tower, which give the work the 
interest of a romance. * Her Majesty's Tower* is likely to become one of the moet 
popular contributions to history.'* — Standard. 

FAIR FRANCE: Impressions of a Traveller. 

By the Author of " John Halifax, GENTLEiiAN," &c. 8vo. ISsw 

"A book of value and importance, and which is very agreeable reading. It Is 
bright and spirited, and evinces as much as ever the acuteness of perception and 
the powers of observation of the writer." — Past 

^* A pleasant book, conceived in a large, kindly, and liberal spirit"— 2>aily Aeiaa 

** This volume will be found pleasant reading." — At?tenaeum. 

" A good book on France is j ust now most welcome, and this is emphatically » 
good book. It is charmingly readable."— G^2o&& 

** This is a truly fascinating voluma The book has nothing to do with the present 
crisia It is La Belle France: — Paris, with its quiet churches and its gay carnival 
crowds, and the old provincial cities like Caen and Chartres— that is here described 
as it was before the black waves of invasion rolled over the land. There is much 
that is very beautiful and charming in these recollections." — Echo. 

" The authoress of this charming volume is well Imown to the public as ft noveI> 
1st, and however critical judgments may vary as to her artistic power, of her 
purity of tone and freedom from the vicious tendencies of modem fictitious Iit»> 
rature, there can be no question. For our own part, we find her even more agree- 
able as a tourist than as a novelist She looks at the world with unprejudiced eyea 
But the truly pleasant traveller is the man or woman who starts with intent to 
enjoy the trip, who looks at the bright side of everything, and who, writing » bool^ 
wrtes cheerily and gaily. This is precisely what we find in 'Fair Franoei*'— 
BrUith Quarterly Revitw. 
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VOL. IL OF HER ilAJESTTS TOWER. By 

W. HEPWOBTH DELOX. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS PER- 
lOSSIOX TO THE QCEEX. SEzti Edomm. Dobt era. 15^ 

'Si % S'jcut Icae— Pwiar-Foft S.>3 
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ANNALS OF OXFORD. By J. 0. Jeaffreson, 

B.A., Oxon. Author of " A Book About the Clergy," &c. Second 

Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 

CoiiTENTS :— The Cross Keys ; King Alfred's Ezpnlsion from Oxford ; Chnms and In- 
mates; Classical Schools and Benefactions ; Schools and Scholars; On Learn- 
ing and certain Incentives to it ; Colleges and Halls ; Stmctnral Newness of 
Oxford ; Arithmetic gone Mad ; Bednction of the Estimates ; A Happy Family; 
Town and Gown ; Death to the Legate's Cook ; The Great Riot ; St Scholastic»{ 
Eling's College Chajral used as a Playhonse ; St Mary's Church ; Ladies in Bes»- 
denoe ; Gownswomen of the 17th Century; The Birch in the Bodleian ; Aularian 
Kgonr; Royal Smiles : Todor, Georgian, Elizabeth and Stuart ; Royal Pomps; 
Oxford in Arms ; The Cayaliers in Oxford ; Henrietta Maria's Triumph and 
Oxford's Capitulation; The Saints Triumphant; Cromwellian Oxford; Alma 
Mater in the Days of the Merry Monarch; The Sheldonian Theatre ; Gkirdens 
and Walks; Oxford Jokes and Sausages; Terrss Filii; The Constitution Club ; 
Nicholas Amhurst ; Commemoration ; Oxford in the Future. 

**The pleasantest and most informing book about Oxford that has ever been 
written. "Whilst these volumes will be eagerly perused by the sons of Alma Mater, 
titey will be read with scarcely less interest by the general reader." — Post. 

'^Those who turn to Mr. Jeaffreson's highly interesting work for solid informa- 
tion or for amusement, will not be disappointed. Rich in research and full of 
antiquarian interest, these volumes abound in keen humour and well-bred wik 
A scholar-like fancy brightens every page. Mr. Jeaffreson is a very model of a 
cicerone ; full of information, full of knowledge. The work well deserves to be 
read, and merits a permanent niche in the library." — 27^ Oraphic 

"These interesting volumes should be read not only by Oxonians, but by all 
students of English history." — John Bull. 

A BOOK ABOUT THE CLERGY. By J. C. 

Jeaffreson, B.A., Oxon, author of " A Book about Lawyers," " A 
Book about Doctors," &c. Second Edition. 2 vols 8vo. 30s. 

"This is a book of sterling excellence, in which all — ^laity as well as clergy — will 
find entertainment and instruction : a book to be bought and placed permanently 
in our librariea It is written in a terse and lively style throughout, it is eminently 
fair and candid, and is full of interesting information on almost every topic that 
•erves to illustrate the history of the English clergy" — THines. 

SPIRITUAL WIVES. Bv W. Hepworth Dixon. 

Fourth Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. With Portrait of the Author. SOs. 

" "Mr. Dixon has treated his subject in a philosophical spirit, and in his nso&l 
graphic manner. There is, to our thinking, more pernicious doctrine in one chap- 
ter of some of the sensational novels which find admirers in drawing-rooms and 
eulogists in the press than in the whole of Mr. Dixon's interesting work.'' — Examiner. 

THE CITIES OF THE NATIONS FELL. By 

the Rev. John Cummino, D.D., Author of " The Seventh Vial," &o. 
Second Edition. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 

Contents: — ^Babylon — ^Egypt — Nineveh — ^Tyre and Sidon — ^Bashan — Jerusalem — 
Rome — The Seven Cities of Asia — Constantinople — Metz, Sedan, and Strasburg — 
Vienna— Munich— Madrid— Paris— Chicago— The City that never Falls— The City 
that comes down from Heaven — There shaU be no more Tears — Elements of 
National Prosperity. 

"Dr. Cumming's book will be read by many with advantage." — Oraphie. 

"The work before us contains much historical information of interest and vahie. 
We muHt applaud here, as we applauded in his treatise on The Seventh Vial, the 
skill and diligence of the author in the vast and careful selection of facts, both phy- 
sical and moral, the interest of each when taken singly, and the striking picture of 
the whole when presented collectively to the view."— Record 
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SPORT AT HOME AND ABROAD. By Lobd 

William Pitt Lennox. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 2 Is. 

A HUNTER'S ADVENTURES IN THE GREAT 

WEST. By Parker Gillmor^ ("Ubique"). 1 vol. 8vo, with 
niustrations. ISs. ' 

** A good volume of sports and spirited adventure. We have thoroughly enjoywi 

Hr. GFillmore's work. It would be difficult to speak in too high terms of his pluck, 

enterprise and energy "" — Pall Mall Qazette. 

A CRUISE IN GREEK WATERS ; with a Hunting 

Excursion in Tunis. By Capt. Townshbnd, 2nd Life Guards. 

1 vol. 8vo, with Illustrations. 
** Capt Townshend writes about the foreign lands he has visited with good hi»> 
mour and intelligence. His pictures of life in Algiers are vivid and truthful, uid 
•hia narrative of boar-hunting in Tunis is especially worthy of notica" — Athemeuni, 

TRAVELS OF A NATURALIST IN JAPAN 

AND MANCHURIA. By Arthur Adams, F.L.S., Staff-Surgeon 
R.N. 1 vol. Svo, with Illustrations. 

•• An amusing volume. Mr Adams has acquired a body of interesting informa- 
tion, which he has set forth in a lively and agreeable style. The book will be a 
favourite with naturalists, and is calculated to interest others as well'' — Daily Neu», 

THE SEVENTH VIAL; or, THE TIME OF 

TROUBLE BEGUN, as shown in THE GREAT WAR, THE 
DETHRONEMENT OF THE POPE, and other Collateral Events. 
By the Rev. John Cummino, D.D., &c. Third Edition. 1 voL 68. 

** Dr. Gumming is the popular exponent of a school of prophetic interpretation, 
and on this score has established a claim to attention. His book furnishes an 
Instructive collection of the many strange portents of our day. Dr. Gumming takes 
his facts very fairljr He has a case, and the gravity of the subject must command 
the attention of readers." — Times. 

** A deeply interesting work. We commend it to all who wish for able and honeet 
assistance in understanding the signs of the times." — Record. 

WILD LIFE AMONG THE KOORDS. By 

Major F. Millingen, F.R.G.S. Svo, with Illustrations. 

MY HOLIDAY IN AUSTRIA. By Lizzie Selina 

Eden. 1 vol. post Svo, with Illustrations. 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OF NAPOLEON lU. Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. 6s. 

** A biography of the beautiful and unhappy Queen, more satisfactory than any we 
have yet met with." — Daily News. 

THE LAD YE SHAKERLEY ; being the Record of 

the Life of a Good and Noble Woman. A Cheshire Story. By 
ONE of the HOUSE of EGERTON. Second Edition. 1 vol. 6s. 

** This charming novelette pleasantly reminds one of the well-known series of 
tftories by the author of ' Mary Powell.* The characters bear the same impress of 
truthfulness, and the reader is made to feel equally at home among scenes sketched 
with a ready hand. The author writes gracefully, and has the faculty of placing 
beXore others the pictures her own imagination has called up." — Fall Mall Ocuette. 



THE NEW AKD POPULAR NOVELS, 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



OMBRA. By Mrs. Oliphant. Author of "Chronicles 

of Oarlingford," " Salem Chapel," &c. 3 vols. 

HOPE DEFERRED. By Eliza F. Pollard. 3 v. 

** We direct attention to this book as a true and beantifol delineation of a woman*! 
heart at war with circamstances and fate. The style is clear and pleasant, and it 
has an nnafrected earnestness— one of the rarest graces of flctioi:." — Spectator. 

A GOLDEN SORROW. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 

3 vols. 

ASTON-ROYAL. By the Author of "St.Olave's." 3 v. 

** A book that is delightful to read."— Pa»t " ' Aston-Boyal ' aboonds with 

beauties, much clever writing, and that thoroagh insight into human nature which 

made ' St Olave's ' so universally and deservedly popular." — Meumger. " This 

novel is clever, original in its plot, striking in its characters, vivid in its descrip- 
tions, eloquent in its style, and pure in its design." — English IndqtendeoL 

GOLDEN KEYS. 3 vols. 

** The power and talent evinced by the author admit of no question." — Mesienger. 
*** Golden Eejrs' is the work of a very clever writer and an original thinker. 
Some of his portraits are first rate."— /oAn Bull. 

THE QUEEN OF THE REGIMENT. By Katha- 

BINS EiNO. 3 vols. 

** A (diarming, fresh, cheery novel Its merits are rare and welcome. The gle^ 
fulness, the ease, the heartiness of the Author's style cannot fail to please. Her hero- 
ine is a captivating girl" — Spectator. " In spite of little defects, * The Queen of the 

Regiment ' may be pronounced a successful and attractive novel It ik amusing, 
and, to some extent, original ; the style is simple and unaffected, and the tone is 
healthy throughout." — Athefueum. ** A brilliant novel The heroine is a charm- 
ing creatura With the exception of * Fair to See,' we have not seen any modem 
novel which shows such intimate acquaintance with, as well as keen observation 
of, English military life as the book before us." — United Service Oazette. 

LIL. By Jean Middlemass. 3 vols. {In May.) 
A BRIDGE OF GLASS. By F. W. Robinson, 

Author of " Grandmother*8 Money," &c. 3 vols. 

**Mr. Robinson's story possesses the first qualification of a good novel, a well- 
Bustained and interesting plot" — Athenonun. 

BRUNA'S REVENGE. By the Author of "Caste," 

&c, 3 vols. 

** Viewed simply as love stories, fresh, pure, and pathetic, these volumes deserve 

praise." — Athenaetim. " 'Bruna's Bevenge ' is all fiife, animation, life and reality. 

The whole story fascinates the reader's attention." — Standard. 

WILFRID OUMBERMEDE. By George Mac 

Donald, LL.D., Author of " Robert Falconer," &c. 3 vols. 

'''Wilfrid Cumbermede' is extremely original, clever, and interesting. Beside* 
the faculty of drawing character, Mr. Mac Donald has a wonderful gift of woid 
painting." — Athencewn. 

*' The characters in this story are brightly, vividly, and truthfully drawn ; the <!»• 
Bcrlptions of scenery are full of beauty, skill, and power, and the passion of love te 
painted with that degree of purity and exquisite tenderness of which the author 
is so consummate a master.*^— ^tomfordl 
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A WOMAN IN SPITE OF HERSELF. By J. 

C. Jeaffreson, Author of " Live it Down," &c. 3 vols. 

** Mr. JeaffreBon's powerf ally written and exciting tale possesRes several claims to 

pablic attention We read this novel through withoat a pause." — Athemettm. 

" A delightful and exciting story. The interest intensifies with every page, 

tmtil it becomes qoite ab.sorbing.*' — Monwtg Po$L '* Avery interesting 8tory,with 

a thoroughly original plot The book abounds with variety and careful character- 
drawing."— GyopAtc 

HANNAH. By the Author of «.Tohn Halifax." 2 Y. 

** A powerful and well-written novel The treatment of the subject is artistlo 
and thoughtful, and the book will, no doubt, be read with interest by all who desiie 
to be enlightened on one of the great social problems of the day.** — Morning Post 

** A powerful novel of social and domestic life. One of the most successful efforts 
<ft a successful novelist" — Dmly Newt. 

** A very pleasant healthy story, we'l and artistically told. The book is sure of 
a wide circle of readers. The character of Hannah is one of rare beauty." — JSkmdcml 

A FIRST APPEARANCE. By Mrs. Evans Bell. 

3 vols. 

••The story is gracefully told, and will be read with pleasure." — Athenceum. 
** A very lively, readable, clever book. The theatrical Si^nes are amnring aod 
weU told."— JSc^. 

MINE OWN FAMILIAR FRIEND. By the Hon. 

Mrs. Alfred MoNTGOifERY. 3 vols. 

** Mrs. Montgomery has broken new ground Her novel belongs to none of the 
Bchoola There is great force in the character of Adelaide Snowden, and many 
touches of true artistic discrimination adorn it" — SpeetaU)^. 

THE SYLVESTRES. By M. Betham-EdwardSp 

Author of "Kitty," "Doctor Jacob," &c. 3 vols. 

** A novel which possesses many real claims to consideration by virtue of its 
fresh and powerful style." — Athenoeum. 

SQUIRE ARDEN. By Mrs. Oliphant, author of 

" Chronicles of Carlingford," " Salem Chapel," &c 3 vols. 

** Mrs. Oliphant has a place of her own among the best novelists of the day. 
She keeps up the reader's interest from the first page to the last ' Squire Arden * 
is very clever." — Examiner. 

MAGGIE'S SECRET. By Mary Charlotte 

Phillpotts. 2 vols. 
"A book which every one should read. The tone is so pure, the tale so natural, 
and the interest so enthralling, that one cannot lay it aside." --VoAn Btdl. 

ARTISTE. By Maria M. Grant. 3 vols. 

** A work which, as regards the story, the descriptions of character, and the nnnw 
twr of original thoughts it contains, is far above the average run of novels."^- 
PaU Mall Gaxette. 

MY LITTLE LADY. 3 vols. 

**Therei8agreatdeal of fascination about this book.'* — Timu. 

JAMES GORDON'S WIFE. 3 vols. 

" This novel is conceived and executed in the purest spirit The lUostratlons of 
■ooietyare cleverly and spiritedly done."— Poffc 
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Published annually, in One Vol, royal 8ro, with the Arms beauti/ulbf 
engi-aved, handsomely bound, with gilt edgps, price Sis. 6cL 

LODGERS PP:ERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 



THE fOBTY-FIBS T EDITION FOB 1 872 IS HOW BEADY. 

Lodge's Peerage and Babonetage is acknowledged to be the most 
oompletef as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an esta- 
blished and authentic authority on all questions respecting the family 
histories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
ever stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is annually coi-rected throughout, from the personal com- 
munications of the Nobility. It is the only work of its class in which, the 
type being kept constantly standing, every correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of pubUcation, an advantage which gives it supremacy 
over all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
various noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctness, and facih'ty of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 



LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 



Historical View of the Peerage, 

Parliamentary Roll of tlie House of Lords. 
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Alphabetical List of the Surnames of all the 
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**Awork which corrects all errors of former works. It is a most useful publication. 
We are happy to bear testimony to the fact that scrupulous accuracy is a distinguish* 
tog feature of this book,' — I'wtes. 

*^ Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other works of the kind, for two reasons: first, it 
Ib on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be 
the readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modei'n works on the subject" — Spectator. 

**K work of great value. It is the most faithful record we possess of the ariato- 
eracy of the day." — Poit. 

''The best existing, and, we believe, the best possible Peerage. It is the standard 
aathority on the subject." — Standard. 
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L— SAM SLICK'S NATURE AND HUMAN NATURK 

**The first volume of Messrs. Hurst and Blackett's Standard Library of Cheap Editions 
forms a very good beginning to what will doubtless be a very successful undertaking. 
* Nature and Human Nurture' is one of the best of Sam Slick's witty and humorous 
productions, and is well entitled to the large circulation which it cannot fail to obtain 
in its present convenient and cheap shape. The volume combines with the great recom- 
mendations of a ciear, bold type, and good paper, the lesser but attractive merits of 
being well illustrated and elegantly bound." — Post. 

II.— JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

" This is a very good and a very interesting work. It is designed to trace the career 
from boyhood to age of a perfect man — a Christian gentleman; and it abounds in Inci- 
dent both well and highly wrought Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit, and 
written with great ability. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to pass 
treely from hand to hand as a gift book in many householda" — Examiner. 

" The new and cheaper edition of this interesting work will doubtless meet with great 
success. John Halifax, the hero of this most beautiful story, is no ordinary hero, and 
this his history is no ordinary book. It is a full-length portrait of a true gentleman, ona 
of nature's own nobility. It is also the history of a home, and a thoroughly lEnglish 
one. The work abounds in incident, and is full of graphic power,and true pathos. It 
is a book that few will read without becoming wiser and better." — 'Scotsman. 

III.— THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

'' Independent of its value as an original narrative, and its useful and interesting 
information, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy with 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and must lasting charms is 
its reverent and serious spirit" — Quarterly Rsvieu}. 

IV.— NATHALIE. By JULIA KAVANAGH. 

'* ' Nathalie* is Miss Kavanagh's best imaginative effort Its manner is gracious and 
attractive. Its matter is good. A sentiment, a tenderness, are commanded by her 
which are as individual as they are elegant" — At/ienneum. 

v.— A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** A book of sound counsel. It is one of the most sensible works of its kind, well- 
written, tme-tearted, and altogether practical Whoever wishes to give advice to a 
young lady may thank the author for means of doing so." — Examiner. 

YI.— ADAM GRAEME. By MRS. OLIPHANT. 

" A story awakening genuine emotions of interest and delight by its admirable pic- 
tures of Scottish life and scenery. The author sets before us the essential attributes of 
Christian virtue, their deep and silent workings in the heart and their beautiful mani- 
festations in life, with a delicacy, power, and truth which can hardly be surpassed. "-/'mI 

Vn— SAM SLICK'S WISE SAWS AND MODERN 

INSTANCES. 

'* The reputation of this book will stand as long as that of Scott's or Bnlwer's Novela 
Its remarlutble originality and happy descriptions of American life still continue the 
sub jectof universal admiration. The new edition forms a part of Messrs. Hurst and 
Blackett's Cheap Standard Library, which has included some Qt he very best spec^eus 
of light literature that ever have been written." — Messenger. 
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(continued.) 

Vin.— CABDDTAL WISEMAITS EECOLLECTIONS OF 

THE LAST FOUB POPES. 

** A picturesque book on Borne and its ecclesiastical sovereigns, by an eloquent Boman 
Catholic. Cardinal Wiseman bas treated a special subject with so much geniality, that 
his recollections will excite no ill-feeling in those who are most conscientiously opposed 
to erery idea of human infallibility represented in Papal domination."— ^Mciuetim. 

IX.— A LIFE FOE A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.'* 

** In * A Life for a Life ' the author is fortunate in a good subject, and has produced a 
work of strong ettecV'—Athenmtm. 

X.— THE OLD COUBT STJBTJBB. By LEIGH HUNT. 

** A delightful book, that will be welcome to all readers, and most welcome to those 
who have a love for the best kinds of reading." — Examiner. 

** A more agreeable and entertaining book has not been published since Boswell pro> 
dnced his reminiscences of Johnson.*' — Observer. 

XI.— MABGABET AND HEB BBIDESMAIDS. 

** We recommend all who are in search of a fascinating novel to read this work for 
themselves. They will find it well worth their while. There are a freshness and on- 
ginality about it quite charming " — AUtenseum. 

Xn.— THE OLD JTTDGE. By SAM SLICK. 



** The publications included in this Library have all been of good quality ; many give 

iformatlon while they entertain, and of that class the book before us is a specimen. 

The manner in which the Cheap Editions forming the series is produced, deserves 



especial mention. The paper and print are unexceptionable ; there is a steel engraving 
in each volume, and the outsides of them will satisfy the purchaser who likes to see 
books in handsome uniform."— ^a»imtner. 

XIIL— DABIEN. By ELIOT WAKBUBTON. 

'* This last production of the author of ' The Crescent and the Cross ' has the same 
elements of a very wide popularity. It will please its thousands.''— G'tode; 

XIY.— FAMILY BOMANCE ; OB, DOMESTIC ANNALS 

OF THE ABISTOCBACY. 

BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, ULSTER KING OF ARMS. 

** It were impossible to praise too highly this most interesting book. It ought to be 
found on every drawing-room table."— >Sitom2ar<l 

XV.— THE LATBD OF NOBLAW. By MBS. OLIPHANT. 

'* The * Laird of Norlaw ' fully sustains the author's high reputation."— .Stmd^ Tinm. 

XVI.— THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. 

** We can praise Mr& Gretton's book as interesting, unexaggerated, and full of oppw- 
lone instruction"— 7Ym«<. 

XVII.— NOTHING NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** ' Nothing New ' displays all those superior merits which have made *• John Halifax ' 
one of the most popular works of the day." — P<»t. 

XVm.— FBEEBS LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBBET. 

** Nothing can be more interesting than Miss Freer's story of the life of Jeanne 
D'Albret, and the narrative is as trustworthy as it is attractive.*^ — PotL 

XIX.— THE VALLEY OF A HTJNDBED FIBES. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS.** 
** If asked to classify this work, w e should give it a place betweoi ' John H^ifait * and 
* Tb t CaxtoDB.* ''^-SUutdardL 
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XX.— THE EOMANCE OP THE FOEUM. 

BY PETER BURKE, SERGEANT AT LAW. 
** A work of singular interest, which can never fail to charm. The present cheap and 
ekgant edition includes the true story of the Colleen Bawn." — Illustrated Neiot. 

XXI.— ADELE. By JTTLIA KAVANAGH. 

** * Adele * is the best work we have read by Miss ILavanagh ; it is a charming story, 
ftdl of delicate character-painting." — Athenssum. 

XXII.— STUDIES FEOM LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
** These * Stadies from Life * are remarkable for graphic power and observation. The 
book will not diminish the reputation of the accomplished author.'* — Saturday Reoieic. 

XXm.— GRANDMOTHEE'S MONEY. 

** We commend * Grandmother's Money ' to readers in search of a good novel The 
ehftracters are true to human nature, the story is interesting." — Athaumm. 

XXIV.— A BOOK ABOTTT DOCTOES. 

BY J. C. JEAFFRESON. 

** A delightful book." — Athenasum. '* A book to be read and re-read; fit for the study 
M well as the drawing-room table and the circulating library.*' — £Mncet. 

XXV.— NO CHIJECH. 

** We advise all who have the opportunity to read this hook."'~AthenKutn, 

XXVL— mSTRESS AND MATT). 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** A good wholesome book, gracefully written, and as pleasant to read as it is instroe- 
tivOw** — Athenaeum. " A charming tale charmingly told" — Standard. 

XXVII.— LOST AND SAVED. By HON. MES. NOETON. 

** * Lost and Saved * wUl be read with eager interest It is a vigorous noveV'—Timu. 
** A novel of rare excellence. It is Mrs. Norton's best prose work." — £xaminer. 

XXVin.— LES mSEEABLES. By VICTOE HUGO. 

AUTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

** The merits of ' Les Miserables ' do not merely consist in the conception of it as ft 
whole ; it abounds, page after page, with details of unequalled beauty. In dealing with 
all the emotions, doubts, fears, which go to make up our common humanity, M. Victor 
Hugo has stamped upon every page the hall-mark of genius." — Quarterly Reoiew. 

XXIX.— BABBAEA'S HISTOEY. 

BY AlVIELIA B. EDWARDS. 
'* It i not often that we light upon a novel of so much merit and interest as * Barbara's 
History.' It is a work conspicuous for taste and literary culture. It is a very graceful 
•nd charming book with a well-managed story, cleariy-cut characters, and sentiments 
expressed with an exquisite elocution. It is a book which the world will like. This is 
high praise of a work of art, and so we intend it" — Tunes. 

XXX.— LIFE OP THE EEV. EDWAED lEVING. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

** A good book on a most interesting theme." — Times. 

** A truly interesting and most affecting memoir. Irving's Life ought to have a niche 
in every gallery of religious biography. There are few lives that will be fuller of in- 
struction, interest, and con9o\a.tiorL"—Saturd<^/ Review. 

**Mr& Oliphant's Life of Irving supplies a long-felt desideratum. It is copious 
tamest and eloquent"— ^d^tn^ur^rA Review, 
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XXXI.— ST. OLAVE'S. 

**ThiB charming noTel is. the work of one who possesses a great talent for writing, m 
well as experience and knowledge of the world. * St Olaye's * is the work of an artist 
The whole book is worth reading." — Athenceum. 

XXXII.— SAM SLICK'S AMEBICAN HTTMOUR. 

•* Dip where you will into the lottery of fun, you are sure to draw out a prize.*' — PoA 

XXXIII.— CHRISTIAN'S MISTAKE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

•* A more charming story, to our taste, has rarely been written. The writer has hit 
off a circle of varied characters all true to nutura Even if trif d by the standard of 
the Archbishop of York, we should expect that even he would pronounce * ChriHtian's 
Mistake * a novel without a fault'' — Time*. 

XXXIV.— ALEC FOEBES OF HOWGLEN. 

BY GEORGE IVIAC DONALD, LL.D. 

** No account of this story would give any idea of the profound interest that pervadfM 
the work from the first page to the last" — AUiaioeum. 

XXXV.— AGNES. By MES. OLDPHANT. 

** * Agnes ' is a novel superior to any of Mrs. Oliphant's former works." — Athencmm. 
** A story whose pathetic beauty will appeal irresistibly to all readers." — Post. 

XXXVI.— A NOBLE LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ''JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

*'This is one of those pleasant tales in which the author of 'John Halifax* speaks 
out of a generous heart the purest truths of life." — Examiner. 

XXXVII.— NEW AMEBICA. By KEPWOETH DIXON. 

" A very interesting book. Mr. Dixon has written thoughtfully and well." — Time*. 
Mr. Dixon's very entertaining and instructive work on New America.' — Pall Mall Qom. 
"We recommend every one who fees any interest in human nature to read Mr. 
Dixon's very interesting book." — Saturday Review. 

XXXVIII.— EOBERT FALCONEE. 

BY GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. 

" * Robert Falconer ' is a work brimful of life and humour and of the deepest human 
interest It is a book to be returned to again and again for the deep and searching 
knowledge it evinces of human thoughts and feelings." — Athenceum. 

XXXIX.— THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** ' The Woman's Kingdom ' sustains the author's reputation as a writer of the 
purest and noblest kind of domestic stories. — Athenssum. 

XL.— ANNALS OF AN EVENTFUL LIFE. 

BY GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, D.C.L. 

**A racy, we'l-writteu, and original novel The interest never flags. The whole 
work sparkles with wit and humour." — Quarterly Review. 

XLL— DAVID ELGINBEOD. 

BY GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. 

"A novel which is the work of a man of true geniua It will attract the highest 
class of readers.'" — Times. 



XLII.— A BEAVE LADY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 



M 



*' A very good novel ; a thoughtful, well-written book, showing a tender sympathy 
with human nature, and permeated by a pure and noble spirit" — Examiner. 
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